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His EXcELLENCY 
PHILIP JOSEPH FURLONG, D. D. 
TITULAR BISHOP OF ARAXA 
AUXILIARY BISHOP TO THE MILITARY VICAR FOR THE UNITED STATES 








Bishop Philip J. Furlong has long been associated with and 
responsible for the fortunes of the United States Catholic Histori- 
cal Society. He has been a member since 1935, a director for all 
but one of the intervening years, and twice our vice-president. In 
the course of the past year, with latest recognition by the Holy 
See in the grant of episcopal dignity, he has given new cause for 
pride to an organization boastful, since 1884, of distinguished 
names. 


We of the society are concerned primarily with the past—the 
history of the Church in America. Bishops’ mottoes, on the other 
hand, at the moment they are chosen, look to the future. In this 
instance, however, interests converge and enable us to discern in 
recent history ample justification for the text from Colossians, 
“Omnia in Christo,” that appears on His Excellency’s coat of 
arms. 


All things in Christ. Bishop Furlong has served the Church in 
many responsible positions. Parish priest, educator of young men 
aspiring to that vocation, pioneer director of a great diocesan high 
school, archdiocesan secretary for education, chaplain to military 
groups, archdiocesan consultor, currently bishop auxiliary to the 
military vicar for the United States, Cardinal Spellman, and, 
the while eminently an historian, he has accomplished many things, 
all in Christ. 


The United States Catholic Historical Society, therefore, while 
saluting one of its officers, in the fullness of his priesthood, looks 
to his future with confidence as it regards with pride the past. 





CATHOLIC HISTORICAL RECORDS AND STUDIES 


THE ANNUAL MEETING, 1955 


THE seventieth annual meeting of the United States Catholic 
Historical Society was held at Marymount College, 221 East 
71st Street, New York City, on November 22, 1955, at 8:30 P.M. 
Acting for the president, Charles H. Ridder, who, owing to ill- 
ness, was unable to preside, the vice-president, the Reverend 
Vincent C. Hopkins, S.J., occupied the chair. The report of the 
nominating committee was read by Richard Reid, and the follow- 
ing candidates were proposed: honorary president, His Eminence 
Francis Cardinal Spellman, archbishop of New York; president, 
Charles H. Ridder; vice-president, the Reverend Vincent C. 
Hopkins; treasurer, Richard Reid; secretary, George B. Fargis; 
and editor of publications, the Reverend James A. Reynolds. The 
committee also nominated, as directors for a term of three years: 
Fred R. Beaudry, F. Sadlier Dinger, Thomas B. Kenedy, and 
Leo R. Ryan. Upon motion duly made and seconded, the secre- 
tary was directed by the chairman to cast one ballot for the elec- 
tion of the proposed candidates. 

The speaker of the evening was the Reverend Francis X. 
Curran, S.J., historian of the New York Province of the Society 
of Jesus, whose paper, “Some Problems of an Historian of the 
American Church,” is printed elsewhere in this volume. At the 
conclusion of Father Curran’s address and the discussion period 
that followed, Bishop Philip J. Furlong, speaking in the name of 
Cardinal Spellman, honorary president of the society, expressed 
both the regret of His Eminence in being unable to attend the 
meeting and the gratitude of the members to Father Curran. His 
Excellency in congratulating the speaker, spoke of the work of 
the society and its publications in relation to the vital need of a 
comprehensive history of the Catholic Church in the United 
States. 

At the conclusion of Bishop Furlong’s remarks, the members 
and their guests adjourned at 10:30 P.M. 


] 








SOME PROBLEMS OF AN HISTORIAN OF THE 
AMERICAN CHURCH* 


By Francis X. Curran, S.J. 


WHEN an historian of the American Church has delimited his 
topic and turns to pertinent secondary works, he faces difficul- 
ties. He may find that no books relating to his topic have been 
published. Worse still, he may find that he would be better off if 
the works published had never been written. We know to our 
sorrow that before the present century only one historian of 
stature devoted his talents to the history of the American Church. 
Between the death of John Gilmary Shea and the advent of Mon- 
signor Guilday our history was in the doldrums. Not that im- 
portant books were not published; indeed, an appreciable number 
were. Some were biographies of important churchmen, produced 
soon after their deaths, containing large quantities of original docu- 
ments, being practically memoirs, original documents themselves. 
These books, of the first generation, we cannot do without. 

A problem is caused by the books of the second generation, the 
volumes produced after the passage of time had had its effects, 
had blurred memories, had created legends, had transmogrified 
vital men into plaster saints. The best life of Archbishop Hughes 
is still that of John Hassard, published only a few months after 
the great prelate’s death. Thirty years later Monsignor Brann 
produced another portrait of Hughes, now not so much a man as 
a semi-divine hero. The book is worth preserving only because 
it contains a chapter on the archbishop as a poet—a facet of 
Hughes, and the only facet, not found in Hassard. Apart from 
this point, the book could be forgotten completely and history not 
suffer a whit. 

Also, it is the books of the second generation which remind one 
of the three monkeys which see, hear, and speak no evil. For 
example, in his Catholic Church in New York John Talbot Smith 
touches, just barely, on the Belgian Jesuit, Peter Malou. Noting 


* This paper was read at the annual public meeting of the society, held 
at Marymount College, New York City, November 22, 1955. Father 
Curran is professor of Church history at Loyola Seminary, Shrub Oak, 
New York, and historian of the New York Province of the Society of 


Jesus. 
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that Malou became entangled in the trustee troubles and was sus- 
pended by Bishop Connolly, withdrew from the Jesuit Society, 
and died in 1826 after a consistent, holy, and remarkable career. 
This summary occasionally divagates into truth. Malou did die; 
and he was suspended. One might find that his career, although 
certainly not holy in the usual sense, was consistent and remark- 
able. For he was a consistent trouble-maker, and it is remarkable 
how much commotion he caused. He was not innocently en- 
tangled in the trustee troubles—he was the head and front of the 
rebels. He did not withdraw from the Jesuits—he was expelled 
for contumacious disobedience. So troublesome did he become 
that the Holy See finally sent an apostolic delegate to deal with 
him. In brief, the book cited gives a false impression of Malou 
and, I do not see how one can avoid the judgment, a falsified 
impression. 

Now I do not for a moment believe that a history of the Church 
need recount all the faults of the clergy. No doubt a scandalous 
history of the Church could be compiled. We can leave that work, 
which would be as false to truth as the example cited, to some 
future Coulton. But the Malou episode was an important factor 
in the early history of the Archdiocese of New York, and it should 
have been told truthfully. The historian has to contend with many 
instances of the suppression of truth in the books of the second 
generation. These filio-pietistic works recall those codexes of 
the Gospels which prudishly omit the story of the woman taken in 
adultery. Their suppressio veri becomes equivalently an assertio 
falsi. The historian who must read them learns to go through 
them with a cold and sceptical eye. 

The second generation produced yet another type of publica- 
tion—collections of original documents. It is said that the editors 
of these volumes undertook a noble work and labored mightily to 
preserve our historical sources. True enough; but whether the 
game was worth the candle, I wonder. For example, one of these 
volumes found and duly preserved for posterity the fact that the 
doorkeeper of the first Continental Congress was a certain James 
Lynch, and that the Congress employed as a carter one Michael 
Connolly. So important did the editors consider these items that 
they actually, as they themselves tell us, tried to discover whether 
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Lynch was a Catholic. Baffled in this quest, they took consolation 
in the fact that Connolly was certainly a Catholic name. We may 
be inclined to smile at this unabashed antiquarianism. But if one 
must explore these collections, his smile quickly becomes a bit 
strained. To sift through thousands of items no more important 
than the one cited, in order to find one useful bit of information, 
does not make a researcher happy. Only too often these publi- 
cations are simply grab-bags of snippets of information. They 
constitute a problem to the historian. I have the impression that 
recent historians solve the problem by ignoring the existence of 
these collections. 

In addition to antiquarians we have our anecdotists, who be- 
lieve that history consists of a series of edifying stories, and our 
chroniclers, who give equal stress to each fact, whether it be the 
founding of a great university or that a bishop wears a wig. 

That we have had a filio-pietistic age in our historiography is 
no matter for wonderment. Our secular history passed through 
the days when Jared Sparks piously corrected George Washing- 
ton’s spelling and Parson Weems invented his cherry tree. But 
while our secular pietists are now ignored, the Church historian 
cannot as yet avoid the dreary task of sifting through the books 
of the second generation. 

In the past thirty or forty years—the third generation of our 
Church historiography—matters have improved tremendously. 
Here the vitalizing influence of Monsignor Guilday is the great 
factor. If ever a definitive history of the American Church ap- 
pears, it will be due preponderantly to this great historian and 
the school of American Church history he created at Catholic 
University. Not only has his school produced dozens of solid 
contributions to our history, but it has set high standards by 
which all Church historians must now abide. 

This does not mean that our Church history, or even a major 
part of it, has now been explored. The historian will quickly dis- 
cover that whole areas of that history are yet untouched. But at 
long last, and only too slowly, the great work has been taken in 
hand. 

Indeed, some aspects of one period of our history have now 
been rather thoroughly explored. When one considers the impor- 
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tant publications of the past dozen or so years, it appears that 
major attention has been given to, roughly, the last quarter of the 
19th century. Stress has been placed on one facet of that his- 
tory so strongly that a somewhat incorrect impression may be 
created in the mind of the Church historian. How this stress 
came about I can readily, from my own researches, understand. 
In the Jesuit archives in Rome, I saw many of the letters that all 
superiors are obliged to send periodically to the Jesuit general. 
It was easy to tell when affairs in the United States were peaceful. 
The letters then were brief. Who likes to sit down and write a 
letter, especially if it has to be in Latin? I must admit that there 
are, in the Jesuit archives, sad gaps, when, for years at a time, 
superiors did not bother to send in even a brief note. But if a 
ditference of opinion developed among the American Jesuits, then 
there was no lack of letters. The language barrier was easily 
hurdled, and letter after letter, report after report, was sent steam- 
ing off to Rome. If a volume were written on the basis of these 
letters alone, the reader would get the impression that all the 
American Jesuits ever did was quarrel. 

The history of the American Church during the last quarter 
of the 19th century was marked by quarrels—for the most part 
the arguments of able men, agreeing on the same good ends, but 
disagreeing, sometimes in violent language, on means. Quarrels 
are usually well documented, and, of course, they attract our at- 
tention. The historian, striving for thoroughness, is likely to 
devote much attention to these disputes. Our history, then, has 
largely been written about these disputes. These volumes should 
have been written, and usually they are extremely well written. 
But one wishes that some other volumes would appear to give a 
proper perspective. The Church was then in flood tide. When a 
tide comes in, there are bound to be eddies, cross-currents, foam- 
ing disturbances on the surface; but below the great waters move 
silently and inexorably forward. So it was with the Church; so 
it should be presented in its history. 

In this connection there is another disturbing point. For the 
most part, our historians have written with an admirable objec- 
tivity and impartiality. In recent years, however, have appeared 
several studies marked by a spirit of partisanship that is as dis- 
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tressing as it is unnecessary. In French Louisiana occurred an 
inconsequential dispute between a Jesuit and a Capuchin. One 
would expect that, if the argument were dug up, its bare bones 
could be displayed and reinterred in a few pages. Instead, we 
have two books, one Capuchin, the other Jesuit, which resurrect 
the conflict and reargue it at excessive length in a spirit which 
cannot be called fraternal. A recent biography of one of our great- 
est archbishops is marred by its strong animosity toward yet an- 
other archbishop. It is difficult to see why the memory of Father 
Marquette should annoy anyone. Yet the latest attempt to de- 
bunk the missionary has gone to the lengths of denying—and this 
in face of the published documentary evidence—that Marquette 
was a priest. What purpose is served by this? One can only 
hope that such manifestations of a factional spirit will not recur. 

The advent of scientific history has brought yet another prob- 
lem to our historian. He is in danger of being overwhelmed by 
the sheer weight of facts. Our writers have been diligent on this 
point; they have unearthed and documented masses of facts. 
Sometimes the poor reader wishes the authors had remembered 
the warning of Fustel de Coulanges that history is not the ac- 
cumulation of events of all sorts which have made themselves 
known. The solid establishment of facts is only half the work of 
the historian. He must also interpret the facts. Here our his- 
torians largely fail us. 

Most of our writers apparently belong to that school of his- 
torians who maintain that, if the facts are put down in proper se- 
quence, they will interpret themselves. It is true, as von Ranke 
remarks, that particulars carry generalities within themselves. 
The historian can show the pattern of events by a mere exposition 
of the facts—provided they are properly selected and given the 
proper stress. But many historians apparently do not even con- 
sider the problem of selection. Having set themselves topics, they 
diligently assemble every fact they can discover with the slightest 
bearing on their subjects and include all their findings in their 
final drafts. For example, the Jesuits of the Middle United States 
tells how the Missouri Province was founded by a group of young 
men who traveled west from Maryland. One might imagine that 
their trip would be worth a sentence or two. But Father Gar- 
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raghan found enough facts on that journey to write a chapter. 
So he does; he even throws in a map of the route followed. Many 
volumes of Church history would be infinitely improved had the 
writers the courage and the discernment to prune their facts. 

Yet it must be admitted that, when our historians do venture 
to select their facts, the results are sometimes startling. I well 
remember my own astonishment at Bishop Schlarmann’s From 
Quebec to New Orleans. In the history of the French in America 
certainly one of the greatest events is the martyrdom of our first 
canonized saints. The volume in question relates all sorts of in- 
consequential facts; but it dismisses the Canadian martyrs in a 
half-dozen lines and does not so much as mention the martyrs of 
New York State. 

Is it not time to stop piling up new heaps of facts and to start 
interpreting the facts already uncovered? Our Catholic schools 
are to some objects of proper pride; to others they are objects of 
suspicion. Possibly pride would be heightened and suspicion dis- 
sipated if the history of these schools were known. We have 
scores of histories of Catholic education on local levels—of indi- 
vidual schools, of religious orders, of dioceses, of states. But only 
one effort has been made to tell the story on a national scale, and 
that in a now outdated textbook. Do not the times cry for a 
scholarly and comprehensive history of Catholic education? We 
dimly know that in the construction of our tremendous church a 
colossal contribution was made by American sisterhoods. Is it 
not time that that story were told? There are dozens of histories 
of individual congregations of nuns. Could not these be levied 
upon for a pioneering attempt to tell the story on a national scale? 
Other aspects of our national history, told in part in various 
studies, are waiting for the author who will pull them together 
into a comprehensive presentation. 

This brings up another difficulty which faces the Church his- 
torian. Our historians have given us a number of biographies 
of churchmen who were national figures and a few studies of prob- 
lems which were national in scope. But apart from these works, 
our historiography is parochial. Local histories, whether of par- 
ishes, dioceses, or states, are important. But, desirable as they 
are, they do not constitute a history of the American Church, 
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any more than forty-eight volumes, each recounting the story of 
a state, would make a history of the American nation. 

An historian, beginning a new project, asks himself: Where 
does my work fit in? What detail or section of the over-all his- 
torical picture will my study complete or illuminate? But the 
Church historian asks these questions in vain. There is no over- 
all picture of the American Church. Even the broad outlines of 
that picture have not been adequately described. In all the cen- 
turies the Church has been in existence in this land, only one 
large-scale effort has been made to tell its story. In the 20th 
century, now past the half-way mark, but two volumes have dared 
attempt a summary of this tremendous history. 

The consequences of such a state of affairs are much more seri- 
ous than the difficulties presented to the Church historian. They 
can affect to some extent the whole future development of the 
American Church. 

The Church in English-speaking countries has suffered, and still 
suffers, from historical views.which verify the definition of history 
as a lie agreed upon. One need not call upon the testimony of 
the American Council on Education to learn that the Black Leg- 
end—the view that the Spaniards in America were simply avari- 
cious murderers—is still widely believed. Only a few years ago, 
a magazine with a huge circulation printed an article on the 
Protestant Revolt that might have been written by a Whig his- 
torian of a century ago. These popular views of the Catholic 
Church must affect our relations with fellow Americans. 


How has it come about that false views have gained such 
acceptance that generations of scholarship cannot root them out? 
These were the first estimates presented; they broke the first fur- 
rows in a new historical field. For long years historians were 
content to follow in the footsteps of the leaders, to plough the 
original furrows ever deeper and wider. So deep did they be- 
come that it was an heroic task to break out of them, and the 
furrows still mark the historical map. For long years these views 
remained unchallenged and undisputed, until they were accepted 


as truisms. Here in America, for example, what Catholic his- 


torian questioned Motley’s Rise of the Dutch Republic or Pres- 
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cott’s Conquest of Mexico until long after those master historians 
were mouldering in their graves? 

When historical views of Catholicism are advanced, why must 
it be that Catholics allow others to formulate the view, and then 
content themselves with the thankless task of rebuttal? To be 
sure, truth is mighty and will prevail—if it ever catches up with 
the lie. From the days when Cardinal Baronius answered the 
Centuriators of Magdeburg to the present, when Professor O’Neill 
replies to Paul Blanchard, the lies have been first in the field. Has 
the truth ever caught up with them ? 

The scope of American history is ever broadening. Secular his- 
torians are paying increasing attention to the history of American 
Christianity. Eventually an interpretation of that history will be 
formulated and generally received. Unless we bestir ourselves, 
the view will be formulated without us and against us. As yet 
no magisterial historian has imposed his interpretation of our re- 
ligious history. But the first furrows have been broken. The 
work is recent, the furrows are not yet deep, the judgments are 
not yet ingrained. But the work has been begun—and it has been 
begun by non-Catholics. Until a few years ago, every single 
study of the history of American Christianity was written by a 
Protestant minister. Now the religious secularists have entered 
the field. In general, the Protestant books have followed a set 
pattern. To their authors, American Christianity is Protestant- 
ism, and to Protestantism they devote all their attention. Some- 
where in the back of such books, are a few pages on the Catholic 
Church. 

We can note gratefully that the more recent books do not mani- 
fest the blatant anti-Catholic bias of the earlier productions. Yet, 
the very structure of these studies indicates an interpretative view 
of our religious history: the Catholic Church is outside the main 
stream of American Christianity, it is something alien, something 
un-democratic, something un-American. 

This situation in Church history obtains also in other fields. 
We have histories of American philosophy that, apart from 
Orestes Brownson, pass over Catholic thought, histories of Ameri- 
can theology that ignore Catholic doctrine, histories of American 


education that neglect Catholic pedagogy. 
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As secular historians turn to the consideration of American 
religious history, they find, ready to hand, a number of Protestant 
versions of that history. If they turn to us for information about 
the Catholic Church, what can we offer? Can we refer them to 
a history of our Church, scholarly, scientific, grand in scope? How 
often in Catholic publications do we read complaints of reviewers 
that this new book or that does not pay sufficient attention to the 
Catholic Church. Can we properly blame the authors? Is not 
the fault rather ours? Will it be a matter for surprise if the 
Protestant view of American Christianity becomes, through Cath- 
olic default, ingrained in our national history? 

There is another consequence that must not be overlooked. Since 
the United States has emerged as the dominant power in the free 
world, our government has felt compelled to use every means to 
explain America to a fearful world. In Europe we staff radio 
stations, maintain information centers, publish magazines; to 
America we bring statesmen, labor leaders, students, even Rus- 
sian agronomists and architects. For we know that unless we 
make ourselves understood, we will be misunderstood; unless we 
provide evidence for judgment, we will be misjudged. 

The American Church is in a somewhat analogous position. 
From a struggling and despised handful of immigrants the Church 
in the past hundred years has developed into probably the largest 
body of practicing Catholics within the universal Church, pos- 
sibly on the average the best educated, and certainly the most 
willing and able to support the works of the Church. The im- 
pact of this massive Church is increasingly felt overseas. Every 
war-devastated area knows the boundless charity of our bishops 
and our laity. The foreign missions are receiving ever increasing 
reinforcement of American personnel and materiel. Americans 
are called upon to fill positions of the greatest danger, and there- 
fore of the greatest honor, in the papal diplomatic service. Ameri- 
can churchmen have emerged as leading international figures. Not 
without reason has the present age been called the “American 
Epoch” of the Catholic Church. 

As our nation must be understood overseas, so must our 
Church. If we are misjudged, the consequences can be serious. 
We have already experienced a crisis over a serious misjudgment, 
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the charge by some French clerics that the American Church 
harbored the heresy, which Abbé Klein properly calls phantom, 
of Americanism. That misapprehension was quickly dispelled. 
But it is difficult to escape the impression that during the past 
two generations European knowledge of the American Church 
has not greatly advanced. Certainly it lags far behind European 
interest in our Church. The average Church history written by 
European scholars devotes little space to the American Church; 
and the few pages devoted to the topic, although written with the 
best of intentions, are rather unbalanced and ill-informed. Con- 
sult, for example, the later volumes of the Fliche-Martin series. 
One shakes his head over the bibliographies and sighs over the 
pages. But one cannot blame the authors. They necessarily rely 
upon American expositions of our Church history. If these are 
lacking, the universal Church history must suffer. 

One of the pressing needs of the American Church is a history 
commensurate with the greatness of that Church, written therefore 
on the largest scale, scientific, scholarly, multi-volume. If we 
do not fully understand ourselves, if we are misjudged by our 
fellow Americans, if we are misunderstood by our brethren over- 
seas, the cause is, partially at least, the lack of just such a work. 

Are not the times ripe for such a history of the American 
Church? If one were to judge from historical parallels, the an- 
swer would be unquestionably in the affirmative. For half a 
century after the American Revolution, our national history was 
in the hands of filio-pietistic patriots. In the middle third of the 
19th century there appeared a galaxy of historians of the first rank 
—Bancroft, Motley, Parkman, Prescott—men whose influence still 
molds the American mind. These writers appeared because the 
times were ready. They had at their disposal large deposits of 
source material. They found their road sufficiently prepared by 
secondary accounts. They had an audience, numerous, educated, 
and interested. They had the ability to celebrate great themes, 
and they had great themes to celebrate. The result was the classi- 
cal age of American historiography. 

It would be too much, in this pedestrian age, to expect a similar 
efflorescence in American Catholic historiography. Yet are not 
the signs present? Is not the way ready? Certainly we have 
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an adequate corps of trained historians to undertake the venture. 
We have at our disposal large bodies of source material and scores 


of scholarly secondary works. 
and interested audience. 
epic. 


Unquestionably we have a large 
The theme itself is nothing less than 





THOMAS GERARD: THE STUDY OF A LORD OF THE 
MANOR AND THE ADVANTAGES OF MANOR 
HOLDING IN EARLY MARYLAND 


By Davip SpatpinG, C.F.X.* 


A SALIENT feature of the plan of colonization of the first and 
second Lords Baltimore was the establishment of an aristocracy 
of Catholic gentlemen who were to be a leading group within the 
colony, maintaining the interests of the proprietor and working 
toward the development of his feudal domain. This situation the 
Baltimores sought to bring about by the creation of manors. In 
addition to the promise of “rewards of station and preferment” 
the Lords Baltimore held out to prospective adventurers the 
substantial inducement of a New World manor which possessed 
“all such royalties and privileges, as are usually belonging to 
Mannors in England.’”? 

Such an offer had great significance to Englishmen of the 17th 
century. The manor of the early Stuart period was still a feudal 
institution that bestowed upon its lord powers and advantages far 
beyond the reach of the ordinary landholder. The royalties and 
privileges of the 17th-century manor consisted of the rents, serv- 
ices, and numerous feudal incidents exacted from the tenants, who 
were bound closely to the manor, and the right to hold courts exer- 
cising both civil and criminal jurisdiction.2 Even such advantages as 
these, however, account only in part for the great desirability of 
manor holding. The possession of a manor automatically be- 
stowed a social, political, and economic pre-eminence that went 
far beyond the limits of a manorial estate. It fixed one securely 
among the greater gentry; it gave to the lord almost sole claim 


* Brother David, a member of the Xaverian Brothers, is an instructor at 
Cardinal Hayes High School, New York City. 

1 Narratives of Early Maryland, ed. Clayton C. Hall (New York, 1910), 
pp. 6, 91. See also the Charter of Maryland, printed in John Leeds Bozman, 
The History of Maryland (Baltimore, 1837), II 16, 19. 

2 No work of any importance has been done on the English manor of the 
16th and 17th century. Much important information, however, can be found 
in Richard H. Tawney, The Agrarian Problem in the Sixteenth Century 
(London, 1912); Mildred Campbell, The English Yeoman under Elizabeth 
and the Early Stuarts (New Haven, 1942); Norman and Ethel Gras, Eco- 
nomic and Social History of an English Village (Cambridge, Mass., 1930) ; 
Sir Edward Coke, The Complete Copy-holder, Being a Learned Discourse 
of the Antiquity and Nature of Manors and Copy-holds (London, 1673). 
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upon several local offices of considerable importance; it realized 
for him a yearly income of perhaps as much as five hundred 
pounds. The possessors of one or more manors with yearly in- 
comes of five hundred pounds or more were considered gentlemen 
of high estate. These were the affluent country squires who often 
enjoyed the title of baronet or knight, who built impressive manor 
houses, gardens, and deer parks, who sent their children abroad, 
and who entertained lavishly though in good taste. These were 
the men who set the pattern of gentlemanly behavior and who 
embodied the goal towards which the lesser gentry, the merchants, 
and the yeomen continually strove.* 

It is to the credit of the Lords Baltimore, George and Cecil Cal- 
vert, that they saw fit to utilize the manor as a strong selling 
point in their scheme of colonization. The manor, moreover, 
with its various feudal functions was intended to form the basis of 
an administrative and social order in the New World barony, 
which in truth Maryland became. The comparatively easy terms 
by which a manor could be obtained in Lord Baltimore’s colony 
and the advantages that it offered undoubtedly induced many to 
take the momentous step that they might otherwise have hesi- 
tated to take. Perhaps as many as eighty manors were granted 
by Baltimore between 1634 and 1684.5 The lords of these manors 
were for the most part members of the lesser gentry or city mer- 
chants. With possibly one or two exceptions none had been 
possessor of a manor in England, but all were men of some am- 


3 See David Mathew, The Social Structure of Caroline England (Oxford, 
1948), pp. 10, 40ff, and passim; Wallace Notestein, The English People on 
the Eve of Colonization, 1603-1630 (New York, 1955) pp. 45ff. 

4 Lewis W. Wilhelm, Local Institutions of Maryland (Johns Hopkins 
Univ. Stud. in Hist, and Pol. Science, Ser. III, nos. 5-7, Baltimore, 1885), 
pp. 28-29; Charles M. Andrews, The Colonial Period of American History 
(New Haven, 1936), II, 297. 

5 The number has usually been stated at about sixty. See Donnell M. 
Owings, “Private Manors: An Edited List,” Maryland Historical Maga- 
zine, XXXIII (1938), 307-334. Hereafter cited as MHM. A more recent 
work contains an enumeration of eighty-six private or patented manors. 
Harry Wright Newman, Seigniory in Early Maryland (Baltimore, 1949), 
pp. 55-66. Though this work (published by the descendants of the lords of 
Maryland manors) should be used with caution, the enumeration seems 
fairly accurate and is based on the study of actual patents. See Mont- 
gomery Schuyler, ed., Material for the Study of Maryland Manors (Pub- 
lication of the Order of Colonial Lords of Manors in America, no. 30, 
New York, 1944), p. 37n. 
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bition, well aware of the possibilities of political, social, and eco- 
nomic advancement that attended the status of manor lord. 

One of the first manors in Maryland was St. Clement’s, granted 
to Dr. Thomas Gerard. Gerard, baptized in Winwick parish, 
December 10, 1608,® resided at New Hall, Lancashire, one of the 
principal estates or freeholds upon the 6,000-acre manor of Ash- 
ton about five miles south of the town of Wigan. Ashton was the 
chief manor of the Gerards of Bryn, a prominent Catholic family 
to whom Dr. Thomas Gerard was distantly related.” Little else 
is known of his Old World background. 

Gerard’s reasons for wishing to emigrate can only be inferred. 
A religious motive is unlikely, since it was during this middle 
period of the reign of Charles I that English Catholics were en- 
joying a brief period of prosperity and peace the like of which 
they would wait long to see again. Gerard, moreover, was prob- 
ably not the staunchest of Catholics. The only other compelling 
motive that drew men voluntarily to the New World at this time 
was the hope of material betterment. Gerard was a member of 
the lesser gentry, that ambitious and restless group so susceptible 
to Lord Baltimore’s enticement of a New World manor. From 
our knowledge of Gerard’s subsequent activity in Maryland such 
was undoubtedly the moving force behind his emigration. 

The immediate influences that determined him to act are not 


6 The Snow papers, Maryland Archives, XLI, 543. Hereafter cited as 
MA. The Victoria County History of the Counties of England: A History 
Fcc, ed. William Farrar and J. Brownbill (London, 1911), IV, 
47n. 

7 Only one previous study has appeared on Gerard, Edwin W. Beitzell, 
“Thomas Gerard and his Sons-in-Law,” MHM, XLVI (1951), 189-206. 
Beitzell inaccurately states that Dr. Thomas Gerard was the son of Sir 
Thomas Gerard of Bryn and the brother of Richard, one of the original 
Maryland settlers. Although Sir Thomas Gerard, the second baronet, had 
a son named Thomas, he died in England without issue. Dr. Thomas 
Gerard was the son of Mr. John Gerard of New Hall. Victoria County 
History of Lancashire, IV, 147n. He was probably descended from the 
base brother of Sir Thomas Gerard the Elizabethan, grandfather of the sec- 
ond baronet and also the father of the noted Jesuit, Father John Gerard, 
who was connected with the Gunpowder Plot. An account of the Gerards 
of Bryn can be found in Victoria County History of Lancashire, IV, 142- 
147. See also Philip Caraman, ed. The Autobiography of a Hunted Priest 
(New York, 1952), pp. 1, 213. 

8 Father Fitzherbert in Maryland said of Gerard, “allthough hee pro- 
fessed himselfe a Roman Catholique, yett his life and conversasén was not 
agreable to his profession.” Provincial Court proceedings, MA, XLI, 145. 
Neither Gerard’s wife nor children were Catholics. 
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so difficult to find. Two families undoubtedly played an impor- 
tant role in Gerard’s decision to embark for Maryland. One was 
the Gerards of Bryn upon whose manor he lived. Richard, second 
son of the baronet, Sir Thomas Gerard, was one of the most prom- 
inent of the adventurers who sailed to Maryland in 1633.9 He 
returned, however, in 1635, after having sold his land there to 
the Jesuits “at a deare raite.”? Undoubtedly his first-hand ac- 
count of the new colony to the residents of Ashton Manor made 
its impression on Dr. Thomas Gerard. More important, how- 
ever, was the influence of the Staffordshire family into which 
Gerard married. Three brothers of Susannah Snow, Gerard’s 
wife, were closely associated with Lord Baltimore in his venture. 
The eldest, Abel Snow, of the Cursitor’s Office in Chancery Lane, 
London, was rewarded for his valuable services to Baltimore by 
the grant of a manor in the New World.'! Justinian and Mar- 
maduke Snow sailed for Maryland shortly after its foundation. 
Justinian was appointed chief factor in the proprietary fur trade.!? 
It was undoubtedly through the persuasion of his brothers-in-law 
that Gerard took passage for America early in 1638.!% 

It would appear, however, that his first voyage was of a purely 
exploratory nature. He took with him neither men nor material, 
and even his passage money was paid by Justinian Snow.'* An 
unexpected turn of events soon, however, enabled him to obtain 
a manor and thereby determined him on a course of action in the 
New World. This was the death of Justinian Snow, on a return 
trip from England in 1639. Marmaduke Snow also became ill 
and shortly returned to England. Gerard became administrator 
of the Snow estate in Maryland and thus fell heir to both the men 
and material whereby to launch himself on a new career.!® 

9 The idea of a New World haven for Catholics had its beginning with 
Sir Thomas Gerard the Elizabethan, Richard’s great-grandfather, who en- 
deavored to turn the second expedition of Sir Humphrey Gilbert into a 
Catholic venture. See Wesley Frank Craven, The Southern Colonies in 
the Seventeenth Century (Baton Rouge, 1949), pp. 36-37. 

10 Thomas Hughes, S.J., History of the Society of Jesus in North 
America (London, 1908), text I, 346. 

11 These services undoubtedly consisted in drawing up the numerous 
documents needed by Baltimore in his undertaking. 


12 Provincial Court proceedings, MA, IV, 5. 

13 His record of entry is for April, 1638. “Land Notes,” MHM, V 
(1910), 168. 
14 Provincial Court proceedings, MA, IV, 85. 
15 Ibid. pp. 55-56, 79-84. 
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The process whereby Gerard acquired the manor of St. Clem- 
ent’s was a fairly standard procedure followed by all prospective 
manor lords, unless the manor was granted by the proprietor for 
considerations of kinship or service. Since land was obtained in 
proportion to the number of men that one transported into the 
colony, it was first necessary that the adventurer be able to claim 
headrights for so many men or servants according to the condi- 
tions of plantation laid down by the proprietor. When the ad- 
venturer was able to fulfill these conditions, he presented his de- 
mand for so many acres of land to the secretary of the colony. 
Gerard’s demand was presented October 29, 1639: 


Thomas Gerrard Gent Demandeth Land of the Lord Pro- 
prietary due to him by Conditions of Plantation for Trans- 
porting himself with 5 Able Menservants in the Year of our 
Lord 1638 and 1639—}* 


At least four of the five servants whose names follow had formerly 
belonged to Justinian Snow. These five men were enough to 
procure for Gerard a manor of one thousand acres. 

Following the presentation of the demand, a warrant for survey 
was issued, in Gerard’s case on the following day. 


Mr’. Surveyor 


I would have you sett forth for Thomas Gerrard Gent a 
Mannor of One thousand Acres lying on any part of the 
Northern side of Potomock River Near to St. Clements Island 
and including the Said Island and to prepare a Draught for 
a Patent of the Said Mannor and for so doing this shall be 


Your Warrant 
Signed Leonard Calvert?® 


Upon completion of the survey, a matter that usually took 
about six months, the surveyor presented a certificate of survey 
to the secretary, who recorded it. Gerard’s certificate was dated 


16 There were five such “conditions of plantation” issued by Lord 
Baltimore in the years 1633, 1636, 1641, 1648, and 1649. See Owings, 
“Private Manors,’ MHM, XXXIII (1838), 309-310. For the most part 
they became less liberal and more restrictive in their terms. According to 
the conditions of 1636, for example, five servants transported into the colony 
would procure a manor of one thousand acres; the conditions of 1641 re- 
quired the headrights of ten men for a manor the same size. 

2 —_ Office Records, Annapolis, Liber ABH, fol. 68. 

id. 
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but three days after the issuance of the warrant, indicating that 
the location of his manor had been fairly well agreed upon by the 
time his claim was made. The tract of land was one of the 
choicest to be had in the colony. It was located at the end of a 
peninsula formed by St. Clement’s Bay on the east, the Wicomico 
River on the west, and the Potomac River on the south, with 
the northern boundary at St. Patrick’s Creek. It also included 
what is now Blakistone Island, the landing place of the first Mary- 
land settlers.!® 

All that remained to confirm Gerard in his holdings was the 
issuance of the manorial patent by the secretary in the name of 
the lord proprietor. This was the final and most important step 
in the process whereby the adventurer possessed himself of a 
manor. Gerard’s patent for St. Clement’s Manor was issued 
November 3, 1639, the first manorial grant to be issued in the 
colony.2° Not only did Gerard acquire by this patent a tract of 
land comprising 1,030 acres, but by it he also achieved the long- 
coveted status of lord of the manor with its attendant privileges 
and prerogatives. 

Gerard was at this point definitely stricken with a prominent 
malady of his age—land-hunger. For the next eleven years he 
continued to acquire servants and to enlarge his holdings to such 
an extent that his New World estates could be equalled by few. 
In the spring of 1640 he acquired the 234-acre town-site of Porke 
Hall and an additional 1,000-acre tract of land adjoining St. Clem- 
ent’s Manor to the north, “where the Town of Mattapanient 
stands.”*!_ In the summer of 1640 Gerard sailed for England in 
order to procure more servants and material for further expansion. 
The capital for this undertaking was provided by his brother-in- 


19 [bid. 
20 Jbid., foll. 68-70. It was not until the latter part of 1639 that the 


machinery was set in motion for the erection of manors. Although Leonard 
Calvert had been granted three manors by special warrant from his brother 
in August 1634, they were not granted by patent in Maryland until August 
1641. Two manors were also laid out for Thomas Cornwallis before that 
of Gerard, but the patents for these manors were not issued until February 
1640. Owings, “Private Manors,’ MHM, XXXIII (1938), 311-312. 

21 “Land Notes,” MHM, V (1910), 270, 367; Henry Chandlee Forman, 
Jamestown and St. Mary’s (Baltimore, 1939), pp. 315-316. Mattapanient 
was undoubtedly an Indian village. 
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law, Abel Snow, in the form of a loan of £178 9s 9d.2?_ It was in 
November 1641 that Gerard finally presented the demand for 
the eight servants transported by him in 1640. Before this de- 
mand could be answered, however, he made a new one for 4,000 
acres due for twenty men brought in and for an additional 2,000 
acres assigned to him by Mr. John Lewger.*? The twenty men 
named were for the most part a relisting of those men for whom 
Gerard had already obtained land. This demand, therefore, was 
tantamount to an application for resurvey. It was undoubtedly 
the aim of Gerard to consolidate his holdings into one large manor. 
The reconstructed manor, according to the certificate of survey, 
comprised 6,000 acres. It extended about half way up St. Clem- 
ent’s Bay on the east and about twice that distance along the 
Wicomico River in the west. It included also the islands of St. 
Clement, St. Margaret, and St. Catherine.24 A new patent was 
issued July 18, 1642.75 

From 1642 until 1648 Gerard continued to acquire headrights 
but presented no demand until 1650. From 1648 to 1650 he made 
at least two trips to England where he made arrangements to sell 
his Lancashire estates, recruit more servants, and move his fam- 
ily to Maryland.2® On September 19, 1650, he presented two de- 
mands, one for the men brought into the colony before 1648 and 
the other for having transported himself, his wife, and children, 
and several servants, all in the year 1650.27 In March 1651 
Gerard received two patents for manors and one for a freehold in 
response to these demands. The patent for Basford Manor, 
granted March 24, created a manor of 1,500 acres on the Wico- 
mico River adjoining St. Clement’s Manor to the north.2* To 


22 Snow papers, MA, XLI, 542. Present at this transaction were Lord 
Baltimore, Thomas Cornwallis, and John Langford, the latter prominent 
colonists. 

23 “Land Notes,” MHM, VI (1911), 268. 

24 Ibid. 

25 Land Office Records, Liber ABH, fol. 133. 

26 There is one definite reference to Gerard’s being out of the province 
in the Assembly proceedings, February, 1647/48, MA, I, 225. New Hall in 
Lancashire was sold to the Lander family and eventually by them to the 
Gerards of Bryn, whose principal estate it became. 

27 “Land Notes,” MHM, VIII (1913), 262. Although the first demand 
states that the servants listed arrived in 1648, most of them had been 
brought in earlier by other colonists. 

28 Land Office Records, Liber ABH, foll. 181-182. 
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complete the acreage of the first demand he received a patent for 
a 500-acre tract of land on St. Clement’s Bay, which he called 
St. Winifred’s Freehold. On March 27, the patent for West- 
wood Manor was issued.*® This 1,600-acre manor was at the 
head of the Wicomico River in what is now Charles County. 
Gerard could at this point boast of being lord of three manors, a 
boast that could be made by only two or three others in the colony 
of Maryland. 

Nor did Gerard limit his acquisitions to Maryland. On Octo- 
ber 18, 1650, he received a patent for a 3,500-acre tract of land in 
Westmoreland County, Virginia, claiming as headrights himself, 
his wife, and five of his ten children.2® Gerard’s Reserve, or 
Machoitick, an estate that would play an important part in Ger- 
ard’s later life, lay directly across the Potomac from St. Clement’s 
Manor. 

Still not satisfied with the expanse of land that was his, Gerard 
made one more attempt to acquire an additional manor. Although 
the attempt was not successful, it had notable repercussions and 
ended in one of the most important cases in early Maryland juris- 
prudence. Shortly after the death of Abel Snow (c. 1651), nom- 
inal lord of Snow Hill Manor, Gerard laid claim to that manor in 
the name of his wife as next of kin.34_ Although the manor finally 
escheated to the lord proprietor, Gerard’s action aroused resent- 
ment on the part of his brother-in-law, Marmaduke Snow, who 
was then living in England. By 1659 Snow had collected certain 
documents to make claims against the estates of Gerard.*? It 
seems that Gerard had contracted with Abel Snow to ship 35,000 
pounds of tobacco to him in England over a specified period of 
time in repayment for the loan of £178 9s 9d in 1640. He further 
signed a recognizance for £1,000 as a guarantee of its delivery to 
Snow. Gerard evidently failed to deliver, and Marmaduke, the 
eventual assignee of the debt, determined to lay claim against 
Gerard to the full extent of £1,000. The case was first presented 


29 Ibid., foll. 193-194. 

30 Beitzell, “Thomas Gerard and his Sons-in-Law,” MHM, XLVI 
(1951), 200; Lyon G. Tyler, “Washington and his Neighbors,” William 
and Mary College Quarterly, Ser. I, IV (1895), 36. 

31 Gerard vs. Willan and Lindsey, MA, XLI, 265, 372-373. 

32 Snow papers, MA, XLI, 542-550. 
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in the provincial court in February 1662, but the decision, which 
was against Gerard, was not reached until October 1664.3% Since 
Gerard’s personal estate in Maryland was appraised at only 
£299 11s 3%4d, Snow was also awarded a moiety or half of the 
manor of St. Clement’s to make up for the difference.*4 This he 
retained, however, only until the spring of 1666, for at this time 
the provincial assembly, to which Gerard had his case appealed, 
reversed the decision of the provincial court.*5 In May 1666 Snow 
returned the half of St. Clement’s Manor of which he was in pos- 
session and released Gerard from all claims. In return he received 
from Gerard a horse and a promise of a yearly payment of 6,000 
pounds of tobacco.** The affair seems to have ended amicably 
enough, but the whole episode resulted in a decided lessening of 
interest on Gerard’s part in his Maryland estates. 

Five years after the death of Thomas Gerard a resurvey of 
the manor of St. Clement’s was ordered by the provincial admin- 
istrators, who evidently had some reason to doubt the accuracy 
of the land records.**7 The manor was found to contain not 6,000 
acres, as stated in the patent of July 18, 1642, but 11,400 acres. 
Asserting that this patent had been “unduely & surreptitiously ob- 
tained,” the court of chancery issued a writ of scire facias, June 
18, 1678, for the confiscation of St. Clement’s Manor.*® The mat- 
ter was evidently reconsidered, however, for on June 29, a new 
patent for the 11,400-acre manor was issued to Justinian Gerard, 
the son and heir to this portion of Gerard’s estates.2® Moreover, 
a resurvey of Basford Manor, made probably at the same time. 
showed that it too comprised not the 1,500 acres stated in the 
original patent but 4,000 acres.*° Whether or not these striking 
discrepancies were the result of the carelessness of earlier officials 
or of connivance on the part of Gerard himself can only be sur- 
mised. The fact remains that Gerard was one of the greatest land- 


33 Snow vs. Gerard, MA, XLI, 527, 531, 539; XLIX, 260, 268. See also 
the introductions to MA, XLIX, vi, xxvi; LI, xlii; LVII, xlii. 

34 Provincial Court proceedings, MA, XLIX, 401-416, 431, 511, 517-520. 

35 Assembly proceedings, MA, I, 513- 514, 527-528, 532; II, 11- 12, 33, 59. 

36 Provincial Court proceedings, MA, LVIL, 88-90, 108. 

37 Chancery Court proceedings, MA, LI, 505-506. 

38 Jbid., p. 506. 

39 Owings, “Private Manors,” MHM, XXXIII (1938), 312. 

49 Ibid., p. 318. 
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holders in the history of Maryland and was the lord of what was 
“possibly the largest non-proprietary manor in the province.’’*? 

Had Thomas Gerard possessed in England the equivalent of his 
Maryland estates and had he been lord of three manors there, his 
position politically, socially, and economically would have been 
assured. The career of Dr. Thomas Gerard in Maryland is illus- 
trative of the extent to which land ownership and particularly 
manor holding contributed to the advancement of a man of as- 
pirations in the early history of that colony. 

One of the several reasons that undoubtedly influenced Lord 
Baltimore to establish manors in his palatinate was the hope of 
bringing into existence an aristocratic element that could be 
counted upon to take over the direction of provincial affairs. In 
the proprietor’s decidedly feudal scheme of settlement the lord of 
the manor was intended to play a prominent political role. His 
position in the framework of government was accordingly made 
secure by the passage of several laws and by other practices or- 
dered or instigated by the proprietor. Almost from the beginning 
it was the practice of the proprietor to augment the Assembly 
with prominent lords of the manor summoned by special writ. 
With but few exceptions members of the governor’s council were 
manor lords. This status was finally made mandatory for ad- 
mittance to the provincial council as well as to the upper house 
of the Assembly. The latter in Maryland “composed as it was 
of the ‘ablest planters’ came as near as did the upper house in any 
colony to being a house of lords.’’4? 

From such considerations as these it becomes apparent why the 
status of lord of the manor, for political reasons alone, would be 
highly desirable. If one were not of the circle of intimates of the 
proprietor, the possession of a manor became one of the surest 
means and an almost indispensable requisite for political prefer- 
ment or advancement. A study of the political rise of Thomas 


41 Introduction to MA, LIII, Ixi. It was so at the time of Gerard’s 
death. Only one subsequent grant was larger, that of Susquehanna Manor 
to George Talbot in 1680 which comprised 32,000 acres. The majority of 
private manors in Maryland were less than 2,000 acres. 

42 Andrews, Colonial Period, II, 295-296, 328-329. See also Newton 
D. Mereness, Maryland as a Proprietary Province (New York, 1901), 
pp. 177, 196-197. 
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Gerard in the colony gives ample evidence of the close connection 
between the manorial status and Maryland office-holding. 

The first official duty that Gerard performed in Maryland was 
to serve as juryman in a court held at St. Mary’s in May 1638.48 
In less than a year he had made his impress upon the colony, for 
on February 19, 1639, he was one of the two burgesses elected to 
the Assembly from St. Mary’s hundred.** After his acquisition 
of St. Clement’s Manor in November, 1639, his rise was even 
more rapid. In March 1640 he was commissioned by the pro- 
prietor as “Conservator of the Peace” for St. Clement’s hundred, 
with powers equal to those of two justices of the peace in Eng- 
land.4® In September of the same year he was elected burgess 
from St. Clement’s hundred.*® Thereafter, however, there was 
no need for Gerard’s being elected to the Assembly. In August 
1641, he was summoned by a special writ addressed to “Thomas 
Gerard Lord of the mannor Saint Clements” and issued in the 
name of the proprietor.47 From this point on, until his appoint- 
ment as member of the Council in 1643, Gerard continued to be 
summoned by special writ. At each session his name rose higher 
on the Assembly listings.** 

In a commission sent over from England by Lord Baltimore 
and addressed to Giles Brent, then acting governor in the absence 
of Leonard Calvert, Thomas Gerard was appointed to the provin- 
cial council. The commission, dated November 17, 1643, began: 


Whereas I have received good testimony from my brother 
Leonard Calvert of the good affection & fidelity of Thomas 
Gerard of St. Clements hundred in the Province of Maryland 
gent toward me and my service in the said Province, and that 
he hath deserved very well of me in his diligent endeavors for 
the advancemt & prosperity of my colony there, wherein 


43 Provincial Court proceedings, MA, IV, 33. 

44 Assembly proceedings, MA, I, 29. 

45 Council proceedings, ITI, 89-90. The manor lord was entrusted with 
a great deal of local jurisdiction in the area of his manor. On one occa- 
sion, for example, Gerard was called upon to fill the sheriff’s role in calling 
an election in St. Clement’s hundred. Assembly proceedings, MA, I, 127. 
See also Mereness, Maryland as a Proprietary Province, pp. 407-408. 

46 Assembly proceedings, MA I, 89. 

47 Ibid., p. 103. 

48 Jhid., p. 114 (March 1641/42) and p. 129 (July-August, 1642). At 
4 _— 1642 session Gerard was represented by proxy. Ibid., pp. 
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he hath had occasion to expresse also more than ordinary 
abilities of vnderstanding, such as may make him capable 
and vseful in advising with vpon the most important affaires 
of that place. I have therefore thought fitt (by my said 
brothers advise) and I do hereby nominate and appoint the 
said Thomas Gerard to be one of my Counsell within the said 
Province.*® 


It further stated that Gerard should enjoy “all such advantages, 
priviledges & preeminences allowed unto him as others of my 
Counsell there by vertue of that dignity.’”’®° 

The duties of Gerard as a member of the provincial council were 
manifold. The councilor in Maryland exercised deliberative, leg- 
islative, and judicial functions. He consulted and gave advice on 
all matters upholding the proprietary interests. He legislated on 
matters of Indian policy, the creation of new offices, and the erec- 
tion of new counties or districts. The provincial councilors were 
also justices of the provincial court and later of the courts of 
chancery and admiralty. In short, the Council was in its various 
functions most influential in shaping and directing the government 
of 17th-century Maryland.*! 

Gerard’s services as councilor were especially valuable to the 
proprietor in the direction of Indian affairs.°? In addition, Gerard 
had at one time a prominent share in managing the proprietary 
estates in Maryland.®* Except for brief periods he held his posi- 
tion on the Council until his fall from power in 1660, and was the 
only member to serve successively under the first four governors 
of Maryland, Calvert, Green, Stone, and Fendall. Were it not 
for his fatal error of judgment in 1660, his tenure of office would 
undoubtedly have been longer. 

The real motives that prompted Gerard to ally himself with 


49 Council proceedings, MA, III, 138-139. We cannot discount the fact 
that the abilities and services of Gerard were considerations that weighed 
heavily in this choice, but it is quite evident that Lord Baltimore seldom 
looked beyond the marked few to discover such talents. It must be remem- 
bered that the previous year Gerard had received the new patent for his 
6,000-acre manor, making him one of the largest landholders in the colony. 

50 Jbid., p. 139. 

51 Mereness’s discussion of the importance and of the function of the 
Maryland Council is still perhaps the best on the subject. Maryland as a 
Proprietary Province, pp. 174-177. 

52 Council proceedings, MA, III, 119, 149-150, 293. 

53 [bid., p. 140; Provincial Court proceedings, MA, IV, 276-277, 283. 
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Fendall in the rebellion of 1660 can never be known with cer- 
tainty.°* The manor, however, and also the position of manor 
lord played their part in the development and culmination of this 
particular rebellion, and there is evidence that for some years 
prior to 1660 St. Clement’s was a center of disaffection and a gath- 
ering place of malcontents. On more than one occasion the early 
records tell of “seditious and mutinous words” spoken at the home 
of Gerard or at Bushwood, the home of Robert Slye, a son-in-law 
and chief tenant of the manor.55 The most important of these 
were the “false & scandalous speaches & Reports” of Gerard him- 
self.5® 

On October 5, 1658, several charges were brought against 
Gerard by the attorney general. It was stated that at the home 
of Robert Slye he had maligned fellow members of the Council 
and, “Ayeming at his owne Greatness,” had attempted to stir up 
trouble between the people of St. Mary’s and Ann Arundel.5? 
The matter was allowed to drop, however, after a perfunctory 
investigation, and within a year Gerard was again sitting at the 
Council sessions. 

The following year Gerard made his move. When the Assem- 
bly met in February and March of 1660, the lower house framed 
a bill (March 13) and sent it to the upper house demanding recog- 
nition as “the highest court of judicature,” without governor or 
council.58 Governor Fendall, Gerard, and Nathaniel Utie con- 
curred; the bill came as no surprise to the insurgents. This As- 
sembly held its sessions upon St. Clement’s Manor, first at the 
manor house and then at Bushwood. When Gerard gave his 
opinion to the governor, he did so “as a privat man summoned by 
w[ritt] not one of lop*® councell, but as formerly hath bene as Lord 
of a Manor.’5® 

With the collapse of Fendall’s ill-timed rebellion, Gerard’s po- 


54 It is difficult to understand why Gerard should lend his support to a 
movement so strongly Puritan in character. He was one of the captains 
who led the proprietary forces in the battle of the Severn, was captured, 
and narrowly escaped execution at the hands of the Puritans. 

55 Provincial Court proceedings, MA, IV, 324; XLI, 133, 144. 

56 Council proceedings, MA, III, 355. 

57 Jbid., pp. 354-356. 

58 Assembly proceedings, MA, I, 388-389. 

59 Jbid., pp. 378, 383, 389. 
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litical career came to an end. He took refuge in Virginia at his 
Westmoreland estate, and although he was eventually allowed 
to return to Maryland and to compound for his confiscated estates 
there, Virginia remained his home. The political history of St. 
Clement’s Manor itself, however, does not end with Gerard’s 
downfall. Whether coincidence or not, the successful rebellion 
of 1689, which resulted in the fall of the proprietor, was engi- 
neered by three of Gerard’s sons-in-law, two of whom were tenants 
of the manor.®® Gerard was then dead some sixteen years, yet 
the fractious manor, so long a political hot-bed, remained to all 
appearances a center of intrigue. 

From the beginning the manor of St. Clement’s experienced a 
unique political pulsation. It was a breeding ground for men 
prominent in the affairs of the colony: one tenant, Thomas Notley, 
became governor; others, such as Robert Slye and Nehemiah 
Blakistone, were appointed to high positions in the colony; and 
no less than five, Slye, Notley, William Barton, Luke Gardiner, 
and Nicholas Gwyther, were elected to the Assembly. Oddly and 
inexplicably, the names most conspicuously absent from the roster 
of Maryland officials were those of the three sons of Thomas 
Gerard. 

Closely associated with the political advantages of manor hold- 
ing were very decided social implications that went hand in hand 
with political preferment. Since social preeminence was a neces- 
sary requisite for the political leadership on which he would have 
to depend, Lord Baltimore did all in his power to bring into 
existence “something like a local peerage, a privileged class.”® 
The proprietor “even thought of creating class and caste differ- 
ences ‘by the wearing of habbits Meddales or otherwise.’ ’’® 
~ 60 The leaders of the Protestant Association in 1689 were John Coode, 
Nehemiah Blakistone, and Kenelm Chesyldine. Their agent in England 
was Gerard Slye, also a tenant and the grandson of Gerard. See Beitzell, 
“Thomas Gerard and his Sons-in-Law,” MHM, XLVI (1951), 197-198, 
203ff; Francis E. Sparks, Causes of the Maryland Revolution of 1689 
(Johns Hopkins Univ. Stud. in Hist. and Pol. Science, Ser. XIV, nos. 
11-12, Baltimore, 1896), pp. 31ff, 95, 99ff. The latter sees in the conspiracy 
of 1660 the germ of the rebellion of 1689. It is interesting to note that 
Coode and Slye eventually opposed the new government in Maryland and 
that the Coodes, Slyes, and Chesyldines were shortly after brought into 
the Catholic Church by Father William Hunter. 


61 Andrews, Colonial Period, II, 329. 
62 [bid. 
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Thomas Gerard was a prominent member of this proprietary 
aristocracy. Social distinction in the New World came to him 
with the acquisition of the manor of St. Clement’s. From this 
point on he commanded the deference of lesser folk and the atten- 
tion of the lord proprietor. His gentility unquestioned, he was 
conscious of an even higher social standing than he could have 
claimed in England. He named the demesne and manor house of 
St. Clement’s “Bromley,” the designation of the only peer in Eng- 
land who bore the name Gerard at this time.** His appointment 
to the Council elevated him to an even higher social level. This 
highest office in the colony, next to that of governor, commanded 
the respect and obeisance of the Maryland colonists, and soon 
thereafter he began to affix “esq.” to his name. Even eventual 
loss of political power and preferment did not destroy the social 
prestige to which his political activities had elevated him. 

Nevertheless, the proprietary aristocracy of Maryland was an 
aristocracy only in the sense that it was a class of power and privi- 
lege. It was largely an artificial condition produced by the fiat 
of the lord proprietor, a synthetic aristocracy of manufactured 
prestige, not a class of leisure and elegance in the grand manner 
of the 18th-century colonial aristocracy. One must be cautious, 
therefore, in accepting overdrawn accounts of the elegant aspects 
of 17th-century Maryland society. Judicious historians have gone 
to great lengths to explode the fanciful picture of the rich and ro- 
mantic cavalier of the Tidewater, the transplanted noble who lived 
in feudal splendor.® 

Yet one might also question the picture of the provincial rustic 
produced by the reaction to the cavalier myth. Quite apart from 
the proprietary aristocracy of Maryland there existed in the whole 
of the Tidewater a budding aristocracy whose real basis was eco- 
nomic rather than political. In the decades following 1660 the 
first real signs of the crystallization of a genuinely aristocratic ele- 


63 The manor of Bromley in Staffordshire had originally belonged to the 
Gerards of Bryn. In Elizabeth’s time they were forced to sell it to their 
Protestant cousin, Sir Gilbert Gerard, whose son was created baron of 
Gerard’s Bromley. 

64 See the introduction to MA, LIII, Ixiii, and Craven, The Southern 
Colonies in the Seventeenth Century, p. 211. 
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ment can be detected.® Contrary to a popular belief, contact with 
American soil did not produce an egalitarian spirit. From the 
beginning, both in Maryland and Virginia, there were those who 
strove to fill the “vacuum in the accustomed social structure,” a 
task that fell naturally to the “ambitious, assertive, and able.’ 
Throughout the Tidewater there existed a group of prominent 
planters who were developing large and productive estates, who 
were marrying their children into families of similar condition 
and social standing, and who were seeking the control of local and 
provincial affairs through the economic influence they exerted. 

Among the “ambitious, assertive, and able” was Dr. Thomas 
Gerard. In addition to his standing among the proprietary aris- 
tocracy of Maryland, he shared in the efforts of the gentlemen 
planters of the Tidewater to develop family estates that would in 
time constitute a true colonial aristocracy. Like his contempo- 
raries in whom the social impulse was strong, Gerard worked 
assiduously at developing his estates until he became a gentleman 
of some wealth. In Maryland he was the social equal of those 
families who would survive the proprietary fall to become part 
of the Maryland aristocracy of the 18th century—the Lloyds, 
Tilghmans, Brookes, and Neales. It is to Virginia, however, that 
we must turn to obtain a true perspective of Gerard’s social posi- 
tion among the emerging aristocracy of the Tidewater. 

After his political downfall in 1660 and the struggle with his 
brother-in-law, Marmaduke Snow, over his Maryland estates 
(1662-66), Gerard turned more and more to his Virginia esta.c 
as the principal center of his activities. He took up residence in 
Westmoreland County during an important stage of its develop- 
ment: the county was destined to comprehend within its limits 
more than its share of the First Families of Virginia and to give 
to America many of its most noted statesmen. During this period 
the Washingtons, Lees, and Monroes were establishing themselves 
on the Northern Neck. Families of almost equal importance— 
the Carters, Corbins, and Peytons—rounded out the list of the 


65 See Louis B. Wright, The First Gentlemen of Virginia (San Marino, 
1940), p. 38, and William E. Dodd, “The Emergence of the First Social 
Order in the United States,” AHR, XL (1935), 225ff. 

66 Dixon Wecter, The Saga of American Society (New York, 1937), 


p. 14 
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prominent planters, many of whose names are to be found in the 
list of Thomas Gerard’s associates and sons-in-law. In 1670 he 
entered into an agreement with John Lee, Henry Corbin, and 
Isaac Allerton to build a “banqueting house” where their prop- 
erties joined, so that they might make an “honorable treatment” 
of family and friends.6* Two of Gerard’s daughters were suc- 
cessively married to Colonel John Washington, the first of that 
name in America.®* One of the two had been formerly married 
to Valentine Peyton. A step-daughter of Gerard became the wife 
of William Fitzhugh, the founder of a famous Virginia dynasty. 

If we are to judge from the social circle in which he moved, 
Thomas Gerard had reached the summit of the social pyramid 
of 17th-century America. It would certainly appear that the 
Gerard family of Maryland and Virginia was destined to take its 
place among the illustrious families of the Tidewater of the 18th 
century. The sons of Thomas Gerard, however, married wives 
of little consequence and failed to provide the one essential to such 
a condition—male heirs. 

The economic aspects of the manor were in the long run per- 
haps the most important. If the lord wished to sustain himself 
politically and socially, it was necessary that he sustain himself 
economically. Thomas Gerard converted his manors into profit- 
able investments in two ways: he induced tenants to take up land 
from him and thereby profited from the rents and other feudal 
incidents of the freeholders and leaseholders upon the manor; 
and secondly, he created his own home farms from whose produce 
he benefited to an even greater extent. 

The income from rents stemmed directly from Gerard’s status 
as lord of the manor. According to the terms of their tenure 
both freehold and leasehold tenants were obliged to pay a quit 
rent to the lord, as well as feudal fines and fees exacted at the 
manor court. The rents and services of both freehold and lease- 


67 Wright, First Gentlemen, p. 82. 

68 Tyler, “Washington and his Neighbors,” William and Mary College 
Ouarterly, Ser. I, IV (1895), 33-35. One of the daughters, Ann Gerard, 
is something of a mystery. She is unaccounted for in the land office records 
of Maryland, and on her existence depends the good name of John Wash- 
ington, who has been accused of being a bigamist. See Charles A. Hoppin, 
“The Good Name and Fame of the Washingtons,” Tyler’s Quarterly His- 
torical and Genealogical Magazine, IV (1922), 315-322. 
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hold tenants of St. Clement’s were substantially the same, but the 
rents varied from person to person and did not necessarily depend 
upon the size of the holding. The rent exacted from both free- 
holds and leaseholds of 100 acres was usually one barrel of In- 
dian corn and two capons, but Thomas Notley paid the same 
amount for his 500-acre freehold.*® William Barton paid three 
barrels of corn for his 300-acre freehold, while Robert Slye paid 
but two barrels for a 1,000-acre freehold.7° The 700-acre lease- 
hold of Nicholas Gwyther and Thomas Jackson carried with it a 
rent of three barrels of corn (no mention of capons).7! For the 
lease of the plantation of Westwood Manor Captain Boreman was 
made to pay 5,000 pounds of tobacco and 100 gallons of cider 
yearly.** Undoubtedly such considerations as kinship, the pur- 
chase price, which is seldom mentioned, or the condition of the 
land played a part in determining the rent to be paid. 

With the exception of the lease of Westwood, the rents exacted 
by Gerard from each tenant were never more than three barrels 
of corn nor less than one. In some deeds and leases the tenant 
was also allowed to make payment in sterling or tobacco equiva- 
lents, for example, one barrel of corn, ten shillings, or one hundred 
pounds of tobacco.** 

For the first twenty years of the manor’s existence there is 
very little evidence as to the number of tenants from whom Gerard 
derived rents, but from 1659 to 1672 the court rolls of St. Clem- 
ent’s show the exact number of freeholders and leaseholders for 
five dates :74 








69 See deed of James Edmonds, October, 1666, MA, LVII, 187-188, and 
lease of Benjamin Hammond, July, 1660, MA, XLIX, 575; deed of Thomas 
Notley, October, 1664, MA XLIX, 131-135. 

79 Deed of William Barton, September, 1658, MA, XLI, 188-189; deed 
of Robert Slye, January, 1654, MA, XLIX, 575-577; LIII, 631-632. Sel- 
dom could such large holdings be found on an English manor, where the 
average freehold or copyhold was perhaps thirty acres. 

71 Lease of Gwyther and Jackson, February 1647, MA, XLI, 463. 

72 Provincial Court proceedings, MA, LVII, 33. Gerard merely con- 
firmed a lease of November 1664 that Marmaduke Snow had unlawfully 
contracted with Boreman. Provincial Court proceedings, MA, XLIX, 469. 
About a year and a half before his death Gerard conveyed Westwood 
Manor to his second son, Thomas. 

73 See deed of James Edmonds, MA, LVII, 187, and William Barton, 
MA, XLI, 189. 

74 St. Clement’s court rolls, MA, LIII, 627-637. 
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Oct. Apr. Oct. Sept. Oct. 
1659 1660 1661 1670 1672 


Freeholders 8 7 6 17 18 
Leaseholders > oa 10° 6 5 
Total 17 16 16 23 23 


A definite increase is evident in the number of tenants between the 
years 1661 and 1670. From the scant evidence in the Maryland 
Archives prior to 1659, it would also appear that the total number 
of tenants in the first twenty years of the manor’s existence was 
proportionately less. There would, therefore, seem to be a de- 
cided, if uneven, increase in tenants over the thirty-four-year 
period of Gerard’s lordship. What the above figures do not show, 
however, in addition to the appearance of new names is the fre- 
quent disappearance of old ones. Only three freeholders appear 
consistently in all five listings: Robert Slye, Robert Cole, and Luke 
Gardiner.*® None of the leaseholders under the first three dates 
appears as leaseholder in 1672.%6 


Such conditions as these were infrequent occurrences upon an 
English manor, where the tenantry was a stable group and a cer- 
tain source of income, where a copyhold or a freehold passed from 
father to son over the course of several centuries. The rental in- 
come of St. Clement’s, on the contrary, was neither stable nor 
large. Even in his best decade Gerard received from twenty or 
so tenants an average rent of perhaps two barrels of corn. He 
could therefore count his peak annual rental income at roughly 
£20. Although this might correspond to the normal income for a 
smaller English manor, it was certainly far below what could be 
expected in England from a manor the size of St. Clement’s.™* 


The revenue from feudal fines and fees was even less significant. 
Whereas the English manor lord depended heavily on the yearly 


7 In the last listing Robert Slye’s name is replaced by that of his 
son Gerard, the elder Slye having died the year before. 

76 Four leaseholders, however, became freeholders. One, John Shanks, 
was brought over by Gerard in 1640 and was the only one of his num- 
erous servants to remain upon the manor as a tenant for any length of 
time. 

77 Gerard himself paid a rent of £9 to the proprietor for his three manors. 
The standard rent demanded by the proprietor was 2s or its equivalent in 
corn for 100 acres, considerably less than the amount exacted by Gerard. 
Freeholds, however, could be obtained by purchase from manor lords by 
those who were unable to lay claim to headrights. 
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collection of these feudal dues, the total amount imposed at the 
infrequent manor courts held on St. Clement’s was little more than 
£15. Whether or not these fines and fees were all actually col- 
lected is still another matter. 

If Gerard, then, were to depend upon those sources of income 
that stemmed directly from his status as manor lord, he could in 
no way account himself a man of even moderate wealth. The 
Maryland manor, however, came more and more to be considered 
an estate on which agricultural pursuits were the chief concern 
and the primary source of income, and it was as a capitalist farmer 
that Thomas Gerard realized his greatest economic advancement. 
This activity, indeed, was shared by manor lord and simple free- 
holder alike, but it was the former who had the advantage. Or- 
dinarily only the lord had land sufficient for cultivation on a large 
scale. 

Gerard developed within his manors home farms or plantations 
that realized considerable profit. At the height of his career as a 
gentleman farmer he had three such plantations, Bromley (or 
Brambly) and Mattapeny on St. Clement’s and Westwood planta- 
tion on the manor of Westwood.7* Each of these estates was a 
well-defined unit, large enough for extensive cultivation, but small 
enough to be managed by Gerard himself or by an overseer. 
Bromley and Mattapeny each comprised 500 acres. No size for 
the Westwood development is given. On each plantation could 
be found a central “mansion howse,” a quartering house for serv- 
ants, tobacco barns, hogsties, and several other outbuildings. There 
were perhaps fifteen to twenty acres of tobacco and Indian corn 
and one or more orchards of pear or apple trees, as well as en- 
closed pastures and gardens. Each plantation had at least five or 
six servants, probably more.” 


78 Fortunately much information is available on these three holdings. 
At the time that the provincial court rendered its decision in the case of 
Snow vs. Gerard, a detailed appraisal was made of the personal posses- 
sions, produce, and livestock of Mattapeny and Westwood, which was valued 
at £299 lls 3%4d. Provincial Court proceedings, MA, XLIX, 517-519. 
Also a month before the adverse decision, Gerard conveyed Bromley to his 
eldest son, Justinian. Both the deed and accompanying inventory contain 
much valuable information on that estate. Jbid., pp. 579-582. 

79 The inventory of Bromley shows that Gerard left six servants to work 
that estate. When Westwood was leased to Captain Boreman, the latter 
employed the services of four servants, a freeman, and an overseer. Pro- 
vincial Court proceedings, MA, XLIX, 470. 
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While the agricultural activity on each of these developed units 
centered around tobacco, a considerable amount of corn was also 
grown.*®® The cultivation of apple and pear trees also assumed 
importance in the making of brandy and cider, very marketable 
commodities in early Maryland.§! Equally important was the rais- 
ing of livestock, particularly cattle and hogs, and from as early as 
1642 Gerard was engaged on a large scale in the buying, selling, 
and breeding of hogs.*? 

Such productive plantations as these undoubtedly meant a sub- 
stantial yearly income. The extent of Gerard’s wealth, however, 
cannot be computed with any degree of exactness; much vital in- 
formation has gone unrecorded. Only a broad outline is possible. 
There is, for example, in the early records an indication of his 
relative financial standing in the colony. In November and De- 
cember of 1642 an assessment of tobacco was made on all planters 
in Maryland according to their presumed wealth in order to defray 
the expense of a threatened Indian war.** Particularly revealing 
is the one of December, which indicates that there were in the 
colony only seven men considered more wealthy than Gerard, and 
this at only the beginning of his career as a capitalist farmer in 
Maryland.** 

The number of servants that a planter possessed also provides an 
important clue to yearly income, since a value was attached to the 
labor of an individual servant, usually about £50 a year.85 From 


80 The tobacco crop of the two estates totaled about £95; the corn was 
valued at about £18. 

81 In the “Pare Orchard howse” and “lower Syder howse” of Mattapeny 
were some 820 gallons of brandy and cider. 

82 Provincial Court proceedings, MA, IV, 135, 155, 257, 278, 359. Most 
of Gerard’s cattle were at Westwood. In addition to cattle and hogs he 
left to his son at Bromley a horse and mare, five ewes and a ram, and a large 
number of poultry. Undoubtedly Gerard had already removed much of 
his livestock to Virginia. 

83 Council proceedings, MA, III, 120-124. 

84 The names and assessments, in pounds of tobacco, of those who out- 
ranked Gerard were: Thomas Cornwallis, 800; Giles Brent, 500; Thomas 
Weston, 350; Captain Blount, 350; John Langford, 220; and John Lewger, 
170. Gerard is put down for 150. By 1660 most of the above were no 
longer in Maryland. 

85 In 1635 Lord Baltimore stated the worth of a servant to be £49. 
Narratives of Early Maryland, p. 96. See also Abbot E. Smith, Colonists 
in Bondage (Chapel Hill, 1947), p. 27, and Lewis C. Gray, History of 
Agriculture in the Southern United States to 1860 (New York, 1941), I, 
218-219. Especially in the Tidewater a servant’s value to the planter de- 
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1638 to 1648 there is record of thirty or more male servants that 
Gerard transported at his own expense or purchased from fellow 
colonists. For this period he probably numbered on the average 
a little more than ten servants for any given year. (The term of 
service for the indentured servant was usually four years.) A 
conservative estimate, therefore, for the yearly income resulting 
from their labor would be £500.8 The development of three sepa- 
rate plantations sometime between 1650 and 1664 demanded the 
work of at least fifteen servants, indicating an even larger income, 
despite current depreciation of tobacco prices. 

The decade preceding 1664 probably represented the peak of 
productivity for Gerard as a gentleman farmer. The protracted 
struggle with Marmaduke Snow all but stifled his agricultural 
interests in Maryland. After 1664 Bromley was no longer his; 
Westwood was leased to Captain Boreman; and Mattapeny de- 
preciated in value.*? Most of his personal wealth he undoubtedly 
transferred to Virginia before the unfavorable decision of the 
court in favor of his brother-in-law. In his last decade Gerard 
probably never attained the economic prosperity that he enjoyed 
in the years preceding 1664, but his material condition continued 
good and was undoubtedly far superior to the economic status he 
had enjoyed in the Old World. Though not possessed of an 
imposing fortune, he was one of the richest men in Maryland,** 
at a time when the great majority of men were poor. 

One very important question still remains. Was the early 
pended largely on the price of tobacco. The profit yield of a servant’s 


labor was naturally higher in the early years of the colony when tobacco 
fetched a higher price. 

86 This amount, of course, was not clear profit, as the initial cost of 
a servant, his upkeep, and his freedom dues were considerable. A good 
servant could be bought from ship captains or other dealers in servitude 
for about £15 or £20. Only his later servants, for whom no headrights 
could be claimed, were thus obtained by Gerard. Toward the end of his 
career he acquired several negro slaves. 

87 The inventory of Mattapeny in 1673 totaled about £30 less than the 
appraisal of 1664. Appended to the inventory, however, were six debts due 
to the estate totaling a little more than £85. Hall of Records, Annapolis, 
Testamentary Papers, box 3, folder 3. 

88 Both the inventory of 1673 and the appraisals of 1664, incomplete as 
they are in indicating Gerard’s total wealth, compare favorably with the 
inventories of the most affluent of the Tidewater planters of the time. See 
Philip A. Bruce, Economic History of Virginia in the Seventeenth Century 
(New York, 1935), II, 247ff. A search of the Westmoreland County 
records would undoubtedly give a clearer picture of Gerard’s true wealth. 
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Maryland manor, which contributed so much to the advancement 
of men like Gerard, a real manor? The answer helps to throw 
much light on the whole feudal background of Maryland history. 
Actually the question is two-fold. Could the manor claim those 
specific powers and jurisdictions which by law and custom were 
associated with its English counterpart of the 17th century; and 
secondly, did it possess the physical make-up and adhere to the 
time-worn practices that flowed from and were presupposed by 
these powers? Did it, in short, possess those elements characteris- 
tic of the manor as a feudal institution? 

Although there are three manors to be taken into account, St. 
Clement’s merits first and fullest consideration. The initial pat- 
ent whereby Gerard was possessed of St. Clement’s begins, “CAE- 
CILIUS (by the Grant of our Sovereign Lord Charles) Abso- 
lute Lord and Proprietarie of the Province of Maryland...” Thus 
setting forth his prerogative, the “Barron of Baltimore” proceeds 
to “Grant eneffeoffe and Confirm unto the said Thomas Ger- 
rard his heires and Assignes forever” a tract of 1,030 acres, 
which “shall from henceforth for ever be an Entire Mannor.” Also 
encompassed in the grant was the right to “All Woods Quaries 
Mines (Royall Mines excepted) Waters Royall Fishes Fishings 
Fishing places Advowsons and Patronages of Churches Wrecks 
Liberty of Hunting and Hawking for any sort of Game ~what- 
soever and all Profitts Commoditys Advantages Emoluments and 
Hereditaments in and upon the same manor.” The manor was to 
be held by Gerard “of our Honour of St. Mary’s in free and 
Common Soccage by Fealty only for all services Yielding and 
paying therefore Yearly . . . Twenty shillings . . . at the Feast of 
the Nativity. . . .”8° 

One of the most important features of the manorial grant was the 
bestowed right to hold court baron and court leet. The function 
and jurisdiction of the court baron is fully set forth as follows: 

And further wee grant unto the Said Thomas Gerrard that 

he .. . shall and may have hold use & Enjoy within the Said 


89 Land Office Records, Liber ABH, foll. 68-69. In the Charter of 
Maryland the king suspended the ancient statute Quia Emptores, which for- 
bade subinfeudation. Lord Baltimore was thereby given the right to create 
within his barony manors whose rents and services accrued to Baltimore 
alone. See the Charter of Maryland printed in Bozman, History of Mary- 
land, II, 9-12, 18-18. 
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Mannor One Court in the Nature of a Court Barron and in 
that Court hold Pleas of all Manner of Actions Suites Tres- 
passes Quarells Debts and Demands whatsoever happening 
or ariseing within the said Mannor which in Debt or Damages 
do not exceed the Sum of Forty Shillings of Lawfull Eng- 
lish Money to be from time to time by the Said Thomas Ger- 
rard his heires or his or their Steward from time to time to 
be by him or them appointed and the free Suitors of the Said 
Mannor.*® 


Equally specific is the grant of court leet: 


And we do further Grant and Confirm unto the Said Thomas 
Gerrard his heires and Assigns for ever that he and they 
shall and may for ever hereafter twice in Every Year Viz‘ in 
the Month after Michaelmas and the month after Easter 
have hold and Enjoy a Court Leet or View of Frank Pledge 
doth any ways belong or appurtain to be holden by his or 
their Steward from time to time—by him and them to be 
appointed and therein to enquire of all Treasons Murthers 
Fellonies Batteries Broaches of the Peace Bloodsheds and of 
all other Crimes and Offences committed within the Realm 
of England.*! 


The patent further states that Gerard was to enjoy all “Singular 
issues Profits fines Perquisites and Emoluments” which should 
arise from these courts.°? And: 

three hundred Acres of Land shall be for ever hereafter ac- 

coumpted and known for the Demesn Lands of the Said Man- 

nor which shall never be Severed or Aliened from the Said 

Mannor of the Lords and Owners thereof.%* 

The later patents for Basford and Westwood manors, though 
considerably less verbose, follow closely the essential conditions 
expressed in the St. Clement’s patent. There are, however, cer- 
tain differences. Whereas the Basford patent, like that of St. 
Clement’s, enumerates the various rights and properties attached 
to the manor (woods, quarries, mines, etc.), the Westwood patent 
merely states, “All Regalities & Priviledges (Royall Mines Ex- 
cepted) most usually belonging to Mannors in England.’®* The 


90 Land Office Records, Liber ABH, fol. 69. 
91 bid. 

92 Jbid., fol. 70. 

93 [bid., fol. 69. 

94 Jbid., foll. 181, 193. 
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powers and jurisdictions of the courts of Basford Manor are 
merely defined as “all things thereunto belonging as also all Roy- 
alties and Priviledges most usually belonging to Mannors in Eng- 
land.”®> Of particular importance is the fact that Westwood 
Manor was granted the right to court baron only. There is no 
stipulation about the demesne. 

On paper, therefore, the manors of Thomas Gerard were validly 
constituted manors. Deriving their powers through a mesne lord 
from the king himself, they were potentially equal in their rights, 
privileges, and jurisdictions to the manors of England. The lord 
of the manor, by virtue of his ownership of the land to which such 
powers were attached, could hold court, demand fealty, collect feu- 
dal fines and fees, and was entitled to other feudal incidents or 
emoluments attached to a manor.®*® All such powers, however, 
presupposed the existence of other features, e.g. free tenants, and 
this leads to the question of the actual functioning of the manorial 
estate so endowed. 

Three basic divisions characterized the English manor ; demesne, 
tenant land, and common land. Although the term “demesne” is 
not found in any of the manorial records except the first patent, 
St. Clement’s had cultivated land, held directly by the lord, upon 
which the manor house was located. Bromley was, of course, the 
principal demesne until 1664, and thereafter, Mattepeny. From 
the time of the undisclosed date when the first tenant appeared 
upon the manor, St. Clement’s also possessed tenant land. Prob- 
ably more than three-fourths of the manor was given out to 
tenants by the time of Gerard’s death in 1673. The common land 
of the manor comprised that land not taken up by tenants and not 
cultivated by the lord. As in England all tenants were entitled 
to certain common rights upon this land, such as liberty of hunt- 
ing, hawking, fishing, and fowling, and the right to fell timber. 
Its area, of course, decreased as new tenants were admitted. 

One must determine also the extent to which the feudal prac- 
tices and customs of the English manor were to be found on St. 


95 Tbid., fol. 194. 
96 Examples of such feudal incidents attached to the manor were waifs 


and estrays. Waifs were felon’s good discarded in flight; estrays were 
unmarked animals found upon the manor. 
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Clement’s. To do so, it is necessary first to examine the condi- 
tions of tenure that Gerard imposed upon his tenants. Fortu- 
nately many indentures for the grant of both freeholds and lease- 
holds appear in the early records.®* In both types of tenure the 
several conditions of enfeoffment are always the same. All ten- 
ants of Gerard were required to present themselves at the manor 
house on or about the feast of the Nativity to pay their rent of 
so many bushels of corn and “two fat capons,” a traditional sym- 
bol of feudal subservience. They were further required to “ap- 
peare upon summons” at the manor house, “And there . . . to doe 
homage & Seruice att all Court Leets & Court Barons that may 
or shall be holden upon the s* mannor according to the Usuall 
Custome of England or the Law of this prouince.”®§ Every ten- 
ant was granted the right to “free ingress egresse & regresse”’ for 
hogs and cattle, liberty of hunting, hawking, fishing, and fowling, 
the right to fell timber, and the right to any wild hogs caught 
upon the manor, reserving one-half of the same for the lord of 
the manor.®® All these conditions conformed closely to those of 
socage tenure upon the English manor: fealty, suit of court (with 
its attendant feudal fines and fees), the quit-rent, and certain 
common rights and duties shared by all tenants. 

It must still be shown, however, that these conditions of tenure 
were actually in force upon the manor. This is especially true 
of the obligation of suit of court, for it was the manorial court 
more than any other condition that characterized the manor as a 
feudal institution. It was also the manorial court that saw to the 
fulfillment of the other conditions of tenure. St. Clement’s is one 
of the only two manors for which any record of a manor court 
has survived.1% The actual court rolls for five different court 


97 Fourteen such deeds and leases are in the Maryland Archives, all in- 
cluded in the business of the Provincial Court, XLI, 188-189, 463-464; 
XLIX, 131-135, 573-581, 586-587; LVII, 32, 187-188, 220-224, 283, 330-333. 

98 MA, XLI, 189, and above. 

99 Jbid. The only apparent difference of tenure between freehold and 
leasehold on St. Clement’s was that a freehold was held in perpetuity, 
whereas the leasehold was held, with one exception, for only twenty-one 
years. 

100 The other was that of St. Gabriel’s, a manor of Leonard Calvert, held 
in 1656. Provincial Court proceedings, MA, XLIX, 94. Gerard’s manor court 
is also mentioned in the business of the Provincial Court, MA, XLIX, 480. 
The number of manors on which manorial courts functioned is a matter 
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sessions from 1659 to 1672 are extant,!®! and reveal the extent 
to which feudalism penetrated this one small area of the New 
World. 

The constitution and function of the manor court of St. Clem- 
ent’s conformed closely to those of the courts held on the manors 
of England.’°? The court leet and court baron were held jointly, 
and no effort was made to differentiate the business of the two. 
They were held only in October (once in September) and April. 
The actual business of the court was probably preceded by the act 
of fealty to the lord made before the steward.** The first item to 
appear is the listing of all those present under three separate head- 
ings: freeholders, leaseholders, and “reisants” or residents.1* Ab- 
sentees or “essoines” are also noted. From all those attendant a 
jury of twelve was selected, to present and judge cases and to leg- 
islate on manorial affairs. At each of these court sessions the 
manorial officials, constable and bailiff, were also chosen and 
sworn, and at one session “supervisors of the high waies” were al- 
so appointed.! 

Mention of several items of business taken up by the court will 
serve to give a clearer picture of the operation of the manor court 
and of the wide range of business covered in its regulation of 
manorial affairs. In one instance it is charged that Samuel Har- 
ris “broke the peace w'" a stick and that there was bloodshed 
comitted by Samuel Harris on the body of John Mansell.”!% At 


of conjecture, since they were courts of private record. The editors of 
the Maryland Archives maintain that very few manors functioned with 
court leet and court baron; that had they existed, more frequent references 
would have found their way into the proceedings of the provincial and 
county courts. See introduction to MA, LIII, 1xii-1xiii. 

101 MA, LIII, 626-637. These records filled fourteen folio pages in the 
original. There is indication of some missing pages. 

102 See the records of Crawley Manor published in Gras, Economic and 
Social History of an English Village, pp. 508ff. With the exception of the 
use of Latin in the court rolls of Crawley Manor, the similarity in both 
content and procedure to those of St. Clement’s is striking. 

103 Gerard himself was probably not present at any of these sessions. In 
some instances the act of fealty took place during the course of the actual 
court proceedings. St. Clement’s court rolls, MA, LIII, 636, 637. 

104 Just what the status of these “reisants” was cannot be determined 
from the records themselves. They were perhaps relatives, under-tenants, 
and/or squatters. They were definitely freemen, though many had been 
former servants. 

105 St. Clement’s court rolls, MA, LIII, 634. 

106 Jbid., p. 627. 
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the same session Luke Gardiner was fined one thousand pounds 
of tobacco for not reserving to the lord one-half of two wild hogs 
caught by him upon the manor.’®%* At another session Gardiner 
was fined the same amount for “not doeinge his Fealty to the Lord 
of th® Mannot.”!°8 A lengthy deed of conveyance of land to Rob- 
ert Slye takes up most of the record of the court of October, 
1661.1 In 1670 it is charged that John Tennison’s horses de- 
stroyed the cornfield of John Blakistone. In a later entry two 
men take an oath to the effect that the fences of Blakistone were 
not sufficiently strong.14° A regulation is set forth for the mark- 
ing and fencing of each tenant’s land, and in later courts some 
tenants are presented for having failed to do so.1!!_ In the last 
recorded session many entries appear in which the lord of the 
manor is awarded fines and fees incident to his seignorial status, 
such as reliefs and alienation fees.112 There is even an instance 
of estray.1!% 

It is often suggested that the early colonists were hostile to the 
feudal arrangements imposed upon them and also that any at- 
tempts to conduct manorial courts arose purely from the lord’s 
desire for prestige and financial profit.1'* While the latter may be 
true to some extent, a close examination of the court rolls of St. 
Clement’s suggests that it was the tenants themselves who often 
took the initiative in the business of the manor courts. The mat- 
ter of enclosing one’s land certainly originated with the tenants 
and not with the lord. This regulation reads: 

Wee doe further p'sent that our Bounds are at this p'sent 

unpfect & very obscure Wherefore w‘ the consent of the 

Lord of the Manno™ Wee doe order that every mans Land 

shall be bounded marked & Layed out betweene this & the 

next Co‘ by the p'sent Jury w™ the assistance of the Lord 
upon payne of 100" Tobcoe for every man that shall make 
default.15 


107 [bid., p. 628. 

108 Jbid., p. 629. 

109 Jbid., pp. 631-632. 

110 Jbid., p. 634. 

111 Jbid., pp. 629, 632, 634, 635. 

112 [bid., pp. 636-637. These were fees imposed at the time of inheritance 
or transfer of a tenant estate. 

113 [bid., p. 637. 

114 See introduction to MA, LIII, Ixii. 

115 St. Clement’s court rolls, MA, LIII, 629. 
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The following entry even suggests a certain indifference on the 
part of the lord to the court proceedings and to manorial affairs in 
general. 
We p'sent That the Lord of the Mannot hath not provided a 
paire of Stocks, pillory, and Cucking Stoole Ordered that 


these Instrum of Justice be provided by the next Court by 
a generall contribution throughout the Mano*!!6 


It is apparent from the several entries cited that both lord and 
tenants profited from the operation of the manorial courts. It is 
further evident that within the bounds of the manor there was a 
desire to achieve a certain order and solidarity. Undoubtedly 
St. Clement’s attained an internal unity and cohesiveness com- 
parable in some degree to the spirit that pervaded the English 
manor. 

While such evidence leads one to conclude that St. Clement’s 
constituted a true manor in fact as well as in theory, other con- 
siderations must be taken into account. First, in respect to physi- 
cal make-up it should be noted that there was no stability or 
rigidity in the demarcation of the manor lands. Demesne, tenant 
land, and common land were never constants as on the manors of 
England. The common land especially, never well defined, was 
doomed to disappear. Secondly, a quick glance at the type of 
tenants on St. Clement’s reveals the absence of one very important 
form of tenure which existed on almost every English manor— 
copyhold. Since copyhold was a tenure by custom and the least 
desirable form of land holding, it never appeared on any Mary- 
land manor."47 Yet the copyhold tenants of England, because 
their obligations bound them closer to the manor, were the back- 
bone of manorial existence. The comparative independence of 
freehold and leasehold tenants militated against any real manorial 
cohesion. 

The third consideration is perhaps the most important. While 
St. Clement’s gives evidence of having possessed a workable 
manor court, there is little evidence of the sustained existence 


116 Jbid., p. 634. , , 
117 An unsuccessful attempt was made to establish a proprietary manor 
for Indians on which copyhold tenure would be in force. Andrews, Colonial 


Period, II, 294-295. 
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necessary for the proper functioning of a true manor. The court 
rolls preserved present an example of a few sporadic attempts at 
manorial organization. Though an unknown number of missing 
pages in the original manuscript indicate its fragmentary char- 
acter, there is never an allusion to any other manorial court ex- 
cept those for which the record remains. Certainly three manorial 
courts about the year 1660, some twenty years after the manor 
was formed, and two courts some ten years later do not constitute 
a sufficient number to indicate a well organized manor. 

A brief glance at the other two manors of Gerard reveals a 
situation that was probably more typical of the Maryland manors 
as a whole. Though these two estates were validly constituted 
manors, there was never any pretense at organizing them along 
manorial lines. Basford was evidently considered little more than 
a sub-manor of St. Clement’s. Though it possessed several ten- 
ants, it had no demesne, and even the tenants on Basford Manor 
held their land in socage tenure from Gerard “as of his mannot 
of St Clements.’!!8 Westwood Manor, on the other hand, pos- 
sessed a demesne and a manor house but no tenants.1!® On neither 
manor was a manorial court ever held. 

At least on St. Clement’s one discovers a genuine attempt to 
put into operation the feudal scheme envisioned by the lord pro- 
prietor. That it was not wholly realized was due to many factors 
both personal and environmental. The most obvious was the 
patent impossibility to produce overnight an institution which in 
England had required centuries of custom and tradition to de- 
velop. In outward appearance St. Clement’s constituted a manor, 
but it was largely an artificial condition. Although it possessed 
a great many of the features of a true manor, and possibly achieved 
the greatest manorial development of any in Maryland, this at- 
tempt to recreate an Old World institution on the virgin soil of 
the New World fell short of success. 

Although the status of lord of the manor went far toward help- 
ing Thomas Gerard attain the goal of his aspirations and thereby 
earned him a minor niche in the early history of Maryland, this 


118 Deed of conveyance, MA, XLIX, 133. 
119 About the time of Gerard’s death, however, Westwood had acquired 
one tenant. Provincial Court proceedings, MA, LXV, 487. 
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status was not wholly what it purported to be. While it can be 
said that the manor made Gerard, Gerard was not entirely suc- 
cessful in making the manor. 

After commending his soul to God and directing that he be 
buried on St. Clement’s Manor next to his first wife, Thomas 
Gerard died in the late summer of 1673.17 His last years saw 
little of that drive and energy in matters political and economic 
that had once been so characteristic of him. By the time of his 
death he was living a comparatively quiet life in Virginia in the 
company of new-found friends. Bromley he had given over to his 
son Justinian and Westwood Manor to his son Thomas. In the 
last decade of his life he probably experienced a sense of failure 
because of his political and economic setbacks. But judged from 
an earlier date, the year 1638 when he first set foot in Maryland, 
Thomas Gerard was far from a failure. When he made his deci- 
sion to sail for America, he was little more than an insignificant 
member of the lesser gentry in England. Once he found himself 
possessed of St. Clement’s, however, Gerard rapidly became a 
figure of some importance in the early affairs of Maryland and 
achieved a political, social, and economic preeminence in the New 
World that was denied him in the Old. The manor was the 
pivot upon which the career of Thomas Gerard in Maryland 
swung. His phenomenal rise in the colony could in no way be 
attributed to favoritism or initial wealth, nor would his ambition, 
his capabilities, or his industry have counted for much had he 
not first attained the status of manor lord. 

One important fact, however, must not be overlooked. It was 
primarily the will of the lord proprietor that endowed the New 
World manor with its special advantages. Because the manor 
was a salient feature in Lord Baltimore’s feudal scheme of colo- 
nization, those who obtained one became the recipients of special 
proprietary favor and consideration. Yet the Maryland manor 
was at best a shaky institution supported by the fiat of the lord 
proprietor. The entire manorial arrangement in Maryland was 


120 Hall of Records, Annapolis, Wills, Liber 1, foll. 567-573. Though 
not probated in Maryland until December 15, 1673, Gerard’s will appears 
in the Westmoreland County records under the date of September 19, 1673. 
See Tyler, “Washington and his Neighbors,” William and Mary College 
Quarterly, Ser. I, IV, 85. 
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largely an artificial condition upheld by proprietary directive and 
encouragement. Unless the manor could obtain some permanence 
in its internal organization, it was doomed to disappear with the 
removal of proprietary control. 

In this one sense was Gerard a failure. Though he achieved 
much in his own lifetime, his work possessed no real permanence. 
He had staked his fortune and family name on the New World 
manor, an institution that would lead a sickly existence for a short 
span of time and then would die, because its roots were not in the 
soil of the new continent. The powers and privileges of the manor 
lord would in the course of time count for little in Maryland. Al- 
so that portion of land given out in freehold (a considerable 
amount on St. Clement’s) was destined to be forever lost to the 
manorial estate when the feudal features of socage tenure came to 
be disregarded. 

But this is largely a verdict of history. The fruit of Gerard’s 
labors was destined to oblivion for another more immediate rea- 
son. The sons of Thomas Gerard were not of the same fiber as their 
father. They had neither the ambition nor the energy to capitalize 
upon the status of manor lord, a position still counting for some- 
thing during their lifetime. Their names are conspicuously absent 
from the Maryland records except for an occasional suit over the 
inheritance. Neither did they have heirs who could maintain the 
family estate. And so it was that about the beginning of the 18th 
century, the widow of Justinian Gerard sold St. Clement’s to 
Charles Carroll, an Annapolis merchant. 





THE ADMINISTRATION OF PARISH SCHOOLS IN 
THE ARCHDIOCESE OF NEW YORK, 1800-1900 


By Sister M. Patricia ANN REILLy, O.P.* 


LAYMEN, incorporated under the title “The Trustees of the 
Roman Catholic Church in the City of New York,” played the 
dominant role in the administration of early 19th-century paro- 
chial education. The resolutions adopted by them on March 30, 
1800, to found St. Peter’s Free School’ are particularly signifi- 
cant in that St. Peter’s was the first parish school in the Diocese 
of New York, which then embraced the entire State of New 
York and some parts of New Jersey. Furthermore, the estab- 
lishment of St. Peter’s Free School antedated by six years the 
opening of the first school by the Free School Society of the City 
of New York. In 1800 the only schools other than the private 
tutoring ones were the religious “Charity Schools” maintained by 
the Dutch Reformed, Episcopalian, and Presbyterian denomina- 
tions. Although Bishop John Carroll’s pastoral letter of May 28, 
1792, gives ample testimony of his high regard for Christian 
education, it is evident that the parish school sprang from local 
needs and was the wish of the people. 

Lay trustees had the responsibility not only of appointing the 
teachers and inspecting the classrooms but also of financing the 
school. The law of 1795 which had provided state financial assist- 
ance to private and religious schools lapsed in 1800. Nonetheless, 
through the influence of Francis Cooper, the first Catholic in the 
legislature, an act was passed in 1800 which allotted to the 
trustees of St. Peter’s Free School a portion of the surplus funds 
which had been left in the city treasury when the act of 1795 had 
become ineffective. Thus on May 5, 1806, St. Peter’s received 
the sum of $1,565.68 as its share of the fund—the first public as- 
sistance given to the trustees. Since there were no appropriations 
for common schools in the state until 1813, save a few grants by 


* The author is a member of the faculty of St. Helena High School, 
Bronx, New York City. 

1 Records of St. Peter’s Church, cited in Leo R. Ryan, Old St. Peter's 
(New York, 1935), p. 77. 
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special acts of the legislature, St. Peter’s received no additional 
public monies during these years.” 

On April 8, 1808, New York became one of the four inde- 
pendent suffragan sees of Baltimore; two weeks later in Rome 
Richard Luke Concanen, O.P., was consecrated its bishop. With- 
out having had even a glimpse of his see, Concanen died in 
Naples on June 19, 1810, leaving evidence to show that he had 
chosen two Franciscan priests to accompany him to New York 
to assist in the establishment of schools.* Other sources reveal 
his indignation when he heard that, without his consent, the 
New York Literary Institute, a classical college, had been opened 
by Anthony Kohlmann, S.J., whom Carroll had appointed to the 
pastorate of St. Peter’s Church and the vicar generalship in the 
Diocese of New York while awaiting Concanen’s arrival. In 
spite of this difficulty and in face of scandalous trustee factional- 
ism which had arisen in New York during the pastorate of 
William O’Brien, O.P., Kohlmann was successful in restoring 
order and in keeping the trustees in good humor.5 The har- 
monious relationship, however, might have been due to the fact 
that the pastor’s educational interests were apparently concen- 
trated in the Literary Institute while the trustees held full reign 
in the manner of supervising the parish school. Recognition of 
conscientious service was also rendered by them in a resolution 
to increase the salary of Mr. James Moffett, master of the Free 
School, to $400 per year for his “strict attention to the duties of 
his situation.’® Financial tensions were slightly alleviated for the 
trustees when the Common School Fund again allotted monies to 


2 Charles J. Mahoney, The Relation of the State to Religious Education 
in Early New York (Washington, 1941), p. 118. 

3 Archives of the Archdiocese of Baltimore (hereafter AAB), Concanen 
to Ambrose Maréchal, Nov. 30, 1809, cited in Vincent R. Hughes, The 
Right Reverend Richard Luke Concanen, O.P. (Freiburg, 1926), p. 130. 

4 It is debatable whether or not Carroll sent Kohlmann to New York 
prior to his knowledge of Concanen’s appointment. See Francis X. Cur- 
ran, “The Jesuit Colony in New York, 1808-1817,” HistortcAL ReEcorps 
AND Stuptes (hereafter HRS), XLII (1954), 55-56. 

5 Curran, “Jesuit Colony,” pp. 52-54, contradicts every earlier published 
account of the Church under the O’Briens in revealing that Carroll sent 
Kohlmann to New York to remedy, if possible, the harm done there by 
the scandal and neglect of the clergy. 

6 Minutes of St. Peter’s, June 26, 1810; Aug. 10, 1810, quoted in Ryan, 


St. Peter's, p. 238. 
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St. Peter’s Free School under a law of March 12, 1813, stating 
that charity schools might apply for a share in the fund.? During 
this time Kohlmann was involved in the bitter dissension then 
seething in the ranks of the Jesuits concerning the Literary Insti- 
tute. Finally the college was closed in 1814.8 The building was 
then lent to a community of exiled Trappist monks who fed, 
clothed, and educated gratuitously thirty-three children, most of 
them orphans. Meanwhile, in response to Kohlmann’s invitation, 
the Ursuline nuns of Blackrock Convent, County Cork, had come 
to New York in 1812 to conduct the education of girls. Their 
work prospered, and on March 24, 1814, they secured a charter 
of incorporation from the state legislature for the purpose of 
teaching poor children.® Kohlmann’s administration in New 
York suddenly terminated with his recall to Maryland in January 
1815.'° In the spring of the same year, financial difficulties caused 
the Trappists to abandon their project and the Ursulines to return 
to Cork. 

One year after John Connolly, O.P., the second bishop of New 
York, arrived in his see city in November 1815, he opened a free 
school in the basement of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, on Mulberry 
Street. This parish school immediately received a share of public 
money under the statute of March 12, 1813. Nonetheless, violent 
agitation in church affairs arose owing to contention on the part 
of the joint board of trustees which managed the finances of 
both St. Peter’s and St. Patrick’s schools. Consequently, on 
April 14, 1817, Bishop Connolly brought about separate incor- 
poration of trustees for each church, and educational supervision 
continued more peacefully. Two months later he was successful 
in making the first permanent establishment of sisters who were 
destined to play a major role in the development of parochial 
education in the diocese. At Connolly’s request, three Sisters of 


7 Thomas Boese, Public Education in the City of New York (New 
York, 1869), p. 100. 

8 Woodstock Archives, Fenwick to Grassi, April 5, 1814, cited in Curran, 
“Jesuit Colony,” p. 82. 

® Sister Mary Christina Sullivan, “Some Non-Permanent Foundations 
of Religious Orders and Congregations of Women in the United States,” 
Hrs, XXXI (1940), 40-42. 

10 Curran, “Jesuit Colony,” p. 91. Wilfred J. Parsons, “Father Anthony 
Kohlmann, S.J.,” Catholic Historical Review, IV (1918), 49. 
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Charity came from Emmitsburg on June 20, 1817, to take charge 
of the first Catholic orphan asylum in New York. In 1820 he 
secured another sister from Emmitsburg to teach the girls in St. 
Patrick’s School.!! Not until two decades later, however, did 
the Christian Brothers replace the lay teachers in St. Patrick’s 
Boys’ School. Meanwhile, the committee appointed by the board 
of trustees of St. Peter’s continued to visit the school to observe 
lessons given according to the Lancastrian system by a certain 
Mr. Landon. On May 2, 1820, members of the committee re- 
ported themselves “completely satisfied with his conduct and the 
progress of the children under his care”.!* In 1824, one year prior 
to his death, Connolly received the disheartening news that pub- 
lic financial grants to denominational schools were to be discon- 
tinued. An investigation of the Bethel Baptist Church Schools 
in 1821 had revealed mishandling of state grants, and as a re- 
sult local distribution of the common school fund was transferred 
to the control of the Common Council of the City of New York. 
Finally, the state law of November 19, 1824, denied all denomi- 
national schools any share in the fund.1* The withdrawal of finan- 
cial assistance was keenly felt, for both St. Peter’s and St. 
Patrick’s had been recipients of this aid.’ 

John Dubois, Bishop Connolly’s successor, arrived on the New 
York scene in 1826. By that time the Free School Society had 
succeeded in winning a monopoly of public funds and had changed 
its name to the Public School Society. It had also become more 
forceful in the inculcation of nonsectarian religion in the schools 
and in the use of the Scriptures as a textbook. Within the young 
diocese there was a factionalism spiced with nationalism which re- 
sented the French prelate and sought to frustrate his every 
endeavor in the field of education. In his first pastoral letter 
Dubois, after referring to this antagonism of his predominantly 
Irish and German congregation, described his plans for schools. 
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Patrick’s Cathedral (New York, 1908), pp. 69 ff. 
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He had already disclosed in his inaugural sermon that he had 
brought with him three priests whose only duty would be to 
attend to the catechetical instruction of the children. Perhaps one 
group which sincerely welcomed his concern in this matter was 
the community of Sisters of Charity whom he had sent to New 
York in 1817 and whose teacher-training program he had planned 
in detail while he had been their ecclesiastical superior at Em- 
mitsburg.'® Nonetheless, the bishop did not get very close to the 
actual work of the school, since supervision at St. Patrick’s Free 
School, as at St. Peter’s, continued to be delegated to a commit- 
tee appointed by the trustees. The type of action taken by them 
is reflected in their resolution to discharge the teacher of the free 
school, giving him three months’ notice and a warning that, in 
the event of his not complying with good “moral rules,” he might 
be discharged before the stipulated time.?® Apparently teachers 
were not readily replaced, for the following month the trustees of 
St. Patrick’s published an advertisement for teachers in the Truth 
Teller. It warned the prospective applicant that he must be able 
to produce “ample testimony” for his morality and integrity; that 
the appointment would be for one year, subject to removal for 
misconduct by a vote of the board of trustees; and that the school 
would be subject to the regulation and inspection of the bishop 
and trustees of St. Patrick’s Cathedral. The salary would be 
$400 a year.17 In the same year Dubois asked Mother Barat to 
staff a proposed academy for girls in New York. He stated that 
he had the sorrow of witnessing “an abundant harvest rotting 
in the earth” through lack of apostolic workers and the neces- 
sary money to meet the needs of the diocese.’* In spite of the 
strong plea, Ladies of the Sacred Heart were not sent to New 
York until several years later when Archbishop Hughes visited 
Mother Barat and, with characteristic persistence, refused to leave 
the convent until she promised to send sisters to his diocese for 
the work of education. With no immediate prospect of obtaining 


15 Annabelle Melville, Elizabeth Bayley Seton (New York, 1951), p. 214. 
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additional religious teachers, the trustees, at Dubois’ request, voted 
the school committee full power to act with the bishop in further- 
ing the religious instruction of the pupils of the free school. It 
was not, however, until three years later that a resolution of the 
trustees “authorized” the purchase of 125 copies of the Old and 
New Testament for the use of the schools.’® 

In 1829 Dubois’ hope of securing brothers for the boys’ school 
seemed about to be fulfilled. Brother James D. Boylan, who had 
formed an organization very similar to the Christian Brothers, 
had come from Ireland with several brothers. They volunteered 
to teach the children without compensation by conducting a pay 
school with the free school so that the revenue of the one might 
help to maintain the other. Boylan requested a house for the no- 
vitiate and principal school, and asked to be placed under the 
exclusive jurisdiction of the bishop. The trustees agreed to pur- 
chase a house, but only upon condition that they would have con- 
trol over the property and society. Thereupon Dubois demon- 
strated his bold opposition to the intrigues of lay trusteeism by 
his decision to forego the added educational services which could 
be secured only at the price of principle. The outcome of this 
matter was of particular distress to him since the boys had no al- 
ternative but to attend the public schools where the name of re- 
ligion, and still more its teaching, were prohibited, or to go to 
the only school provided by the trustees of the cathedral. In the 
latter case, the school master himself was often “irreligious or at 
least indifferent in this regard.’’*° 

Undaunted, Dubois tried another plan in 1832. He endeavored 
to negotiate with the Public School Society an arrangement 
whereby he would be permitted to appoint a Catholic teacher for 
the society’s school on Mott Street. The teacher would be subject 
to examination and removal by the trustees of the society, but the 
bishop would be permitted to visit the school occasionally “with 
a view to offering the trustees suggestions for its improvement.” 
Furthermore, he asked to be allowed to use the school for re- 
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ligious instruction after school hours. Although the bishop’s peti- 
tion was refused, the society urged Catholics to make use of their 
schools; they also promised to remove from their textbooks any 
passages objectionable to Catholics.*1 Dubois dismissed the mat- 
ter and directed his attention to plans for improving his parish 
schools. 

Every endeavor to secure religious teachers for the boys failed. 
Nevertheless, by 1830 Dubois had been able to replace the lay 
teachers with sisters at St. Peter’s Free School for Girls; the 
Sisters of Charity were also staffing St. Joseph’s and St. Mary’s 
parish schools. In 1838 the sisters took charge of the free school 
at the cathedral, independent of the orphan asylum. The follow- 
ing year, however, a grave problem arose at the cathedral school 
over the insubordination of one of the bishop’s own priests, 
Thomas Levins, an ex-Jesuit of high intellectual endowment. He 
had been one of the strongest supporters of Brother Boylan and 
a staunch advocate of Christian education. When Dubois found 
it necessary to remove Levins from his position as rector of the 
cathedral, the trustees immediately rebelled. They not only re- 
fused to pay the salary of the new pastor appointed by the bishop, 
but even threatened to discontinue the bishop’s small stipend. The 
trustees named Levins principal of the cathedral school and pro- 
vided him with a salary. To this affront was added bold defiance 
when they dismissed a Sunday school teacher who had been ap- 
pointed by the bishop. When the teacher returned to the school, 
a constable was ready to arrest him by order of the trustees.?? 
Dubois, failing in health, left the field of contention to his able 
coadjutor, John Hughes, who had been consecrated on January 7, 
1838. 

On February 24, 1839, Hughes read from the pulpit a pastoral 
letter on trusteeism; it was signed by Dubois, but it was actually 
written by the coadjutor himself. He announced a meeting of the 
pewholders to be held in the school that afternoon. Six hundred 
people attended. Hughes eloquently reminded the predominantly 
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Irish congregation of their heritage of loyalty to the clergy during 
the time of the Irish penal laws. He challenged them by asking if 
they would be false to the traditions of their forefathers by allow- 
ing the state constable to appoint their priests and teachers. There 
was a thunderous response in the negative. A resolution -was then 
proposed condemning the action of the trustees and upholding the 
authority of the bishop. It was passed unanimously. Hughes later 
referred to his victory in this episode at the cathedral school as 
“the turning point in the discipline on the subject of trusteeism.”*% 


The year 1840 witnessed the blazing of a controversy which 
had been flickering ever since the New York State law of No- 
vember 19, 1824, had withdrawn the privilege of participation 
in the common school fund from all schools in which sectarian 
doctrines were taught. From 1826 to 1842 the Public School 
Society held a monopoly of the fund.** The financial question, 
however, was less serious than the matter of Protestant religious 
teaching in the “non-sectarian” schools of the society. The dy- 
namic leadership needed in this crisis was supplied by John 
Hughes, who had been appointed administrator of the diocese in 
1839. Having temporarily subdued the trustee conflict within 
the Church, he directed his attention to the education scene in New 
York. With grave concern he noted that the Public School So- 
ciety had from two to three hundred Catholic children in its 
ninety-eight common schools, some of which had begun to charge 
tuition in order to avoid the stigma which had attached to “free” 
schools. At the same time, the eight Catholic parish schools in 
the city were struggling to educate from four to five thousand 
pupils in crowded basements and poor buildings, while just as 
many Catholic children were not attending any school. There 
were no teaching religious in the diocese other than the Sisters of 
Charity, and Hughes felt that they were liable to be recalled to 
Emmitsburg at any time. Thus, toward the end of 1839 he went 
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to Europe to solicit financial aid and religious teachers for his 
school. 

During his absence a message delivered by Governor Seward to 
the legislature on January 7, 1840, alerted serious Catholics. In 
championing the establishment of schools in which children would 
be instructed by teachers speaking the same language and profess- 
ing the same faith as their pupils, Seward, probably unwittingly, 
paved the way for action by Catholics. Under the leadership of 
John Power, vicar general and acting administrator during 
Hughes’ sojourn in Europe, the trustees of the Catholic schools 
petitioned the common council of the city for a share in public 
funds. Refusal of the request reaffirmed the monopoly of the 
supposedly non-sectarian and privately conducted Public School 
Society. Hughes, who had been following the course of these de- 
velopments through regular receipt of Father Felix Varela’s Cath- 
olic Register, returned to New York on July 18, 1840. He lost 
no time. The meeting summoned two days after his arrival pre- 
cipitated many heated and bitter debates with the Public School 
Society.25 The violent struggle was finally terminated by the 
Maclay Act of April 9, 1842; but both sides failed in their imme- 
diate objectives. The Catholics lost their appeal for financial sup- 
port of their schools, and the stamp of approval was firmly placed 
on the secularization of the New York City system of education. 
The power of the Public School Society gradually declined until 
it was dissolved in 1853 and its schools were transferred to the 
board of education. The ultimate results, however, were more 
favorable to the Catholic side, for Hughes had stated at the very 
outset of the controversy: ‘Whether we succeed or not in getting 
our portion of the public money, at all events the effort will cause 
an entire separation of our children from those schools and excite 
greater zeal on the part of the people for Catholic education.”¢ 
Cardinal Gibbons felt that Hughes’ influence was so great that 
he proclaimed in tribute to him: “If today, our Christian Schools 
are so thoroughly established and developed throughout the land, 


25 Forthcoming biography of John Hughes, Ch. VI, by Henry J. Browne. 
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this result is due in no small measure to the bold and timely 
initiative of the Archbishop of New York.”*? 

In 1842 Hughes convoked the first diocesan synod in New 
York to promulgate the decrees of the four provincial councils of 
Baltimore. Highlights pertinent to education are found in the 
thirty-fourth decree of the first provincial council, 1829, which 
judged it an “absolute necessity” that schools be established in 
which pupils could be instructed in religion as well as in the secu- 
lar branches of knowledge; the thirty-fifth decree legislated for 
textbooks worthy of episcopal approval. In the matter of educa- 
tion, the three subsequent provincial councils of Baltimore held 
in 1833, 1837, and 1840 sought chiefly to provide for the effec- 
tive promulgation of the foregoing decrees—as did the first 
diocesan synod in New York in 1842. Furthermore, in compliance 
with the statutes of the provincial councils, the synod in New 
York stated that trustees were forbidden to expend any church 
money without the expressed permission of the pastor; persons 
employed for the services of the church or the instruction of chil- 
dren could be appointed only upon approval by the pastor; and 
the approval of the pastor was also required for every meeting 
held in any part of the church.?® 

The undermining of trustee administration in parish schools 
began to give place to closer control of the schools by pastors and 
incoming religious communities. Nevertheless, Hughes was de- 
termined to keep every situation under direct episcopal control. 
As early as 1841 he had subtly suggested to Mother Xavier, 
superioress at Emmitsburg, that it might be better, both for the 
community and the bishops, if the sisters were under the imme- 
diate government of the ordinary of the diocese in which they 
were working.?® In 1842, among matters concerning the publica- 
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tion of Catholic textbooks and other proceedings of the then forth- 
coming Fifth Council of Baltimore, Hughes wrote to Archbishop 
Eccleston, ecclesiastical superior of the sisters at Emmitsburg, 
that he felt the number of Sisters of Charity who were so far 
removed from their motherhouse would seem to call for a “modi- 
fication” of their system.*® No specific legislation was effected on 
the matter in this council; but Hughes was persistent. Prior to 
the Sixth Provincial Council of Baltimore, he again urged Eccles- 
ton to submit the question of the government of the sisters to 
the council for action.*4 Father Deluol was delegated to present 
the position of the community which contended that freedom from 
episcopal control was necessary for the good of the institute. Very 
little was actually accomplished at the council, but as soon as 
Hughes returned to New York he wrote a decisive statement of 
the case to Deluol. He declared that, by the authority of the 
superiors and, if necessary, of the Holy See, the bishop of New 
York would be the lawful superior of the Sisters of Charity who 
chose to remain in the diocese after March 19.8? The die was cast. 
The mother superior at Emmitsburg reluctantly acquiesced. Less 
than two weeks later, Louis Deluol, with mingled sentiments of 
paternal solicitude and sharp admonition, wrote to the sisters in 
New York that they had the choice to “come home” or to remain 
in the “new society”. In giving emphasis to the ostracism im- 
posed on those who chose to be members of the bishop’s com- 
munity, Deluol stated that they would be considered “perfect 
strangers” united with the sisters in Emmitsburg only in the 
“Communion of Saints” but with no closer association than they 
would have with “Christians who live in China”.** Consequently, 
twenty-nine sisters returned to Emmitsburg while thirty-three re- 
mained in the newly created diocesan community in New York. 
On December 31, the superior general, Bishop Hughes, presided 
over an election of officers of his new foundation. His action in 
securing control of the government of the Sisters of Charity, al- 
though it was not repeated in regard to the other communities 
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brought into the diocese in the same decade, showed that in New 
York any community governed from outside would have to be 
very much aware of the close authority of the bishop in the 
schools. 

While in Ireland in 1846, Hughes obtained a group of Chris- 
tian Brothers and Sisters of Mercy. The sisters arrived in New 
York shortly after the bishop’s return and immediately began 
their work among the immigrants in the city. The Irish Christian 
Brothers came to the diocese in October 1846, but through force 
of circumstances were not able to make a permanent foundation. 
It has been stated that the bishop at that time had desired to 
place under charge of the Jesuits not only the seminary and col- 
lege at Fordham but also the education of Catholic youth gener- 
ally.34 The Religious of the Sacred Heart began their work of 
education in New York as early as 1841. A letter to Madame 
Hardy from Hughes indicates his personal interest in the admin- 
istration of their school. Among other changes in discipline, he 
suggested public entertainments, distribution of awards, and lit- 
erary disputations in the presence of parents and friends.*® 

Hughes presided at school functions with genuine pleasure. The 
description of one occasion is preserved in the history of the 
Christian Brothers from France who began their work in New 
York on September 4, 1848, in the parish school of St. Vincent 
de Paul. In the spring of the first school year, the bishop arrived 
at nine o’clock in the morning to witness the first public examina- 
tion. As a slightly strained relationship had existed between 
Hughes and the brothers since their arrival in New York in 
1846, much was to depend upon this first demonstration to con- 
vince not only the skeptical public, but also the bishop that the 
brothers’ work was an important contribution to the parochial 
school system. Hughes, seated on a dais in the gaily decorated 
church basement, presided at the thorough examination to which 
the boys were subjected from nine to twelve o’clock. Numerous 
questions on the subjects studied were written on a series of 
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billets and drawn in turn by the bishop, the attending clergy, and 
the parents. Pupils were then challenged at random to answer 
the proposed questions. After the exacting session, the victors in 
the battle of wits knelt before the bishop, who crowned each one 
with a laurel wreath. In reminiscing, one brother wrote that 
Hughes smiled at the combative Irish lads who would have felt 
more at ease wearing a patch to conceal a black eye. The French 
academic customs, however, were something so “sacred” that the 
brothers could “no more forego one than deny an article of 
faith’’.°® The bishop, duly impressed by the obvious merits of 
the brothers as educators, to supplement the work of the sisters, 
invited them to teach in the cathedral school the following Sep- 
tember. 


In his pastoral of November 15, 1850, the newly created Arch- 
bishop of New York proclaimed that the time had come when 
there would have to be built “the school house first and the church 
afterwards.” Two years later, Hughes championed the cause of 
parochial education at the First Plenary Council of Baltimore in 
which the bishops were exhorted to establish Catholic schools in 
connection with all parishes of their dioceses and to maintain 
them from the church revenues.** Archbishop Hughes not only 
promulgated these decrees in the First Provincial Council of New 
York in 1854 but also set a standard worthy of emulation for the 
bishops of the suffragan sees. From 1840 to 1854 the number 
of Catholic schools in the diocese increased from 8 to 28 with 
153 teachers educating 10,161 pupils; 9.657 children were being 
instructed in Sunday schools; 60 priests served as directors or 
instructors in the parish schools.*® Three years later the pupils 
had increased to 12,938 and the teachers to 316, but Hughes ex- 
pressed his concern that facilities for education were still very 
inadequate.*® Conditions were slightly improved when Dominican 
sisters from Ratisbon, Germany, came in 1859 to staff the girls’ 
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department of St. Nicholas School on Second Street. The pres- 
ence of the sisters so increased the attendance that every avail- 
able space in the church had to be used for school purposes. In 
other sections of the city there had been comparable results when 
the Ursulines (1855) and the School Sisters of Notre Dame 
(1857) began their work. In 1860 the archbishop wrote that the 
Catholic schools appeared sufficient for the needs of the diocese 
during his lifetime, and, as they worked “of their own machinery”, 
they required only “occasional inspection and general super- 
vision.”4° Nevertheless, when the bishops assembled for the Third 
Provincial Council of New York in June 1861, Hughes admon- 
ished the clergy to make the education of Catholic youth the 
object of their “anxious care;” to note by close “personal” in- 
spection the progress of the schools, and not to leave them al- 
together to the direction of the teacher, however worthy of confi- 
dence he might be.4! This last official exhortation given by 
Hughes before his death in 1864 left its imprint on the subsequent 
administration of parish schools. 

When John McCloskey was solemnly installed as second arch- 
bishop of New York in 1864, cumulative legislation of councils 
and synods had given prominence to the role of the pastor as 
educational administrator in the thirty-four parish schools in the 
diocese.4? Further impetus was given by the ninth title prepared 
by McCloskey for the second plenary council in 1866 which urged 
pastors to erect schools to be taught by the religious. Within 
two years the decrees of the council were promulgated in the 
Third Synod of New York.** The response was gratifying, even 
though the dearth of religious teachers made it necessary to staff 
some parish schools with lay teachers only.** 
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McCloskey soon realized that the militant spirit of Hughes 
still prevailed among some of the pastors who again sought pub- 
lic financial assistance for their schools. Grants had been made 
by the state legislature to a few schools in 1866 and 1867; but 
secularists, irate at this action, protested. Consequently, the state 
legislature declined in 1870 to appropriate funds for Catholic 
parish schools in New York City.4® In 1871 a more favorably 
disposed legislature aided some Catholic schools which it classed 
as “charitable institutions.” During this time, St. Lawrence 
O’Toole Parochial School in New York received state aid. The 
principal, a parish Jesuit, received a salary of $50 per month 
while the appropriation lasted.4® Between 1869 and 1872 Thomas 
Preston received a total of $8,834.30 in state grants for the main- 
tenance of his parish school of St. Ann.4* This question of public 
support of Catholic education in its more general aspects caused 
open rift in the ranks of the New York clergy. 

Preston, lecturing at Cooper Institute in 1870, criticized the 
complete secularization of the public schools and urged state sup- 
port of Catholic schools. Dr. Edward McGlynn, pastor of the 
Church of St. Stephen, forcefully opposed Preston by stating in 
an interview for the New York Sun that he favored a constitu- 
tional amendment forbidding public financial aid to any but com- 
mon schools. McGlynn considered parochial schools “unnecessary, 
burdensome, and reactionary”.*® These radical views of a Catho- 
lic priest drew editorial fire in publications throughout the nation. 
The Cincinnati Commercial caustically derided McGlynn for favor- 
ing the total separation of religion from secular education and for 
attacking religious orders for their “interference” in the education 
of youth.4® Journalistic bickering continued until McCloskey 
judged it expedient to take action at the theological conference 
for the New York clergy held at the cathedral parish school on 
December 10, 1874. “De Scholis Publicis” was the subject chosen 
for the meeting. The priests appointed to solve the case were 
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Michael J. O’Farrel, Felix Farelly, and Edward McGlynn. When 
his turn came, McGlynn, sharply repudiating the official Catholic 
position as expressed in the Councils of Baltimore, reiterated his 
oft-expounded views in favor of public and in opposition to 
parochial schools. When McGlynn finally concluded his brilliant 
piece of oratory, McCloskey immediately rose and calmly, but 
decisively, stated, “. . . the Public Schools are condemned and 
no priest is at liberty to defend them.”®® Apparently, personal 
feelings were not too involved in the case, for on April 27, 1875, 
in old St. Patrick’s Cathedral Dr. McGlynn was given the honor 
of reading the papal brief which proclaimed John McCloskey the 
first American cardinal.5! Significantly in November of the same 
year, the Congregation of the Propaganda issued the “Instruc- 
tion to the Bishops of the United States concerning the Public 
Schools” directing them to establish or to improve Catholic 
schools.®? 

During the conflict of education views in New York City, fric- 
tion had developed between the Italian pastor, Francis Caro, and 
the Irish congregation at St. Peter’s Church, Poughkeepsie. It 
culminated in public wrangling concerning the management of 
the parish boys’ school which was staffed by lay teachers. One 
of the teachers, a Mr. Lennon, was obliged to sue for his salary. 
Although the sum was paid, the suit augmented the ill feeling. 
Tension reached a high point one mid-January morning, 1872, 
when Lennon arrived at the school only to find that the lock on 
the door had been removed and replaced by another. When stu- 
dents were dispersed, news about the lockout spread quickly. A 
repetition of this incident the next morning elicited loud protests 
from the vociferous Irish parents. Quite unexpectedly, Mc- 
Closkey appeared on the scene at noon, January 19, 1872; eight 
days later, a new pastor, Dr. Patrick McSweeny, arrived at St. 
Peter’s.58 
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McSweeny met the exigencies of the financial and teacher prob- 
lems at St. Peter’s schools, Poughkeepsie, in the famous com- 
promise plan initiated at a meeting of the board of education on 
June 11, 1873. Acting as attorney for McCloskey, Father Mc- 
Sweeny agreed to lease the parochial schools of St. Peter’s to the 
Poughkeepsie Board of Education which would operate them as 
public schools and would pay for the secular instruction imparted 
therein. The arrangement, however, was not without precedent in 
the United States, for as early as 1835 church and state officials 
in Lowell, Massachusetts, had agreed upon a similar plan. On 
July 6, 1873, the board of education adopted McSweeny’s pro- 
posal but refused to grant him the power to nominate the teach- 
ers. It stipulated instead that the teachers would be selected, em- 
ployed, and subject to dismissal by the board in the same man- 
ner as other public school teachers. The following month Mc- 
Sweeny signed a lease by which St. Peter’s schools would be 
known as public schools 11 and 12, under the control of the 
board for a term of ten years, at the annual rental of one dollar.®4 

The arrangement evoked strong reaction from all sides. Letters 
from non-Catholics appeared in the public press protesting the 
plan on the grounds that it forced the public to support Catholic 
schools.°®> McMaster led the Catholics in their denunciation of 
the plan, stating that it was giving the schools built with the 
money of Catholics over to the “God-less” public school system.°® 
Thus the first public examination of schools 11 and 12 was an 
occasion of great interest. The list of teachers, sisters being des- 
ignated by their names in the world, and the salaries they were 
receiving had been published prior to the examination held in 
June 1874. Although the rooms were uncomfortably crowded 
with spectators, the reports of the examiners were gratifying to 
all concerned. The committee recommended that teachers’ cer- 
tificates be granted to all named in the report, as pupil excellence 
had reflected “superior teaching efficiency.”®’ Father McSweeny’s 
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sense of achievement was further enhanced when on November 12, 
1874, Cardinal Franchi, Prefect of the Propaganda, sent him a 
letter of congratulations on the good he had accomplished for 
Catholic education.** 

The approval of Rome and the success of the Poughkeepsie 
plan itself led many prominent priests in New York City to judge 
it worthy of imitation. Father Preston stated that it had long 
been the desire of the parish priests to have their schools under 
the education laws of the State, if arrangements could be made 
to insure the continuance of their Catholic character.5® On 
March 15, 1875, a petition signed by William Quinn, vicar gen- 
eral, and representatives of more than fifty Catholic parish schools 
in the city had been submitted to the board of education. In sub- 
stance the letter stated that they desired to have the 30,000 
parochial school pupils receive the benefits of the common school 
system.© True to his principles, McMaster loudly protested: 
“Catholics will not, for they cannot without apostacy, give up the 
pursuit of training Catholic children so that religion . . . shall be 
taught with whatever else these children may learn.”®! Edward 
McSweeny, assistant pastor and brother of Patrick McSweeny, 
stated that the children of St. Peter’s knew Catholic doctrine as 
well as pupils of any Catholic school in the state. The Freeman’s 
Journal retaliated by stating that the Poughkeepsie plan had 
turned “religion into mockery” and endangering the faith of the 
Catholic children.** The proposed plan never materialized in New 
York. It is significant, however, that just a few months later, 
on November 24, 1875, the Congregation of the Propaganda in- 
structed the bishops of the United States to have the Catholics 
build their own schools.®* 

In spite of strenuous opposition, the Poughkeepsie arrange- 
ment remained in operation with continued success. On June 30, 
1877, the committee reported that the results of the examinations 
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in schools 11 and 12 were superior to those in the other public 
schools of the same grade.** The relative merits of teachers were 
indicated in 1877 by Henry Kiddle, superintendent of schools in 
New York City, who stated that Catholic schools had “mature” 
teachers, whereas the public schools had only “half-fledged birds” 
who look upon their work as only a “stepping-stone to something 
else”. Further confirmation of the sisters’ teaching ability was 
given when the Honorable Matthew H. Ellis, president of the 
Board of Education of Yonkers, declared: “The Sisters’ schools 
are the best in Poughkeepsie.”® In this matter, however, credit 
redounds to the religious teaching communities of the day, as there 
is no reason to believe that the sisters examined were in any way 
superior to those employed in the other schools of the archdiocese. 

James Nilan, successor to Patrick McSweeny as pastor of St. 
Peter’s in 1877, highly favored the arrangement with the board 
of education. Thus on Christmas Eve, 1884, Nilan became quite 
alarmed when Archbishop Corrigan, coadjutor to the ailing cardi- 
nal, informed him that the Sisters of Charity had threatened to 
withdraw from schools 11 and 12. The difficulty was due to the 
enforcement of the state law passed that year requiring teachers 
paid by the state to pass an examination in hygiene. A small 
manual on the subject had been given to the sisters and teachers 
to prepare for the examination.** The mother general at Mount 
St. Vincent gave orders that the sisters were not to present them- 
selves for the examination—or as Father Nilan termed it: “The 
formality of going for the certificate authorizing them to teach.” 
Hitherto, the sisters had been routinely examined by the board of 
education and the utmost courtesy had been extended to them. 
As the individual sister showed no unwillingness to cooperate in 
the matter, Nilan informed Corrigan that the “fancy or whim” of 
the authorities at the motherhouse was only the culmination of 
their eleven years’ vigorous opposition to the Poughkeepsie ar- 
rangement.*? Thus Nilan urged the archbishop to secure an order 
from Cardinal McCloskey to have the sisters submit to the ex- 
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amination. He stated that this action was imperative in order to 
avoid the public scandal of having “His Eminence” break a legal 
contract which stipulated that the sisters would be examined as 
other teachers by the board of education.*® The hierarchy acted 
promptly and effectively. On December 29 the pastor reported 
that the sisters had all passed the examination in “proper order.’’®® 
The sisters continued to staff schools 11 and 12 until Decem- 
ber 23, 1898. The arrangement at St. Peter’s was then ruled 
illegal by the state superintendent of public instruction, Charles R. 
Skinner, because it entailed the permanent leasing of public school 
buildings and the wearing of religious garb by public school 
teachers.” On January 3, 1899, Nilan reopened school 11 as a 
parochial school staffed by the Sisters of Charity and lay teachers; 
school 12 was rented to the board of education for the annual 
sum of $1,000. The arrangement continued through December 
1902.71 

While the Poughkeepsie plan held the limelight in the 1870's 
and the succeeding decades, the success of the established parish 
schools fired the more timid pastors with zeal for Catholic educa- 
tion so that the number of parochial schools continued to in-- 
crease.”* Pastoral interest is characteristically depicted in Mon- 
signor John Edward’s reminiscences of his work in 1875 at his 
parish school, Immaculate Conception, Fourteenth Street. He re- 
called that he “lived” in the school, for, if he had not done so, 
the school could not have continued.** In spite of his time-con- 
suming duties in diocesan affairs, Thomas Preston presided at 
all functions of his parish school and personally urged the pupils 
to present the appearance of an “academy” training, even while 
in his “free school.”"4 Patrick McSweeny, replying to a sugges- 
tion to close St. Brigid’s School because of financial difficulties, 
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exclaimed: “Close the school! Why I would almost as soon think 
of selling the church.”** In 1879 pastor influence was so reflected 
in parishioner educational endeavor that basement classrooms at 
St. Brigid’s were replaced by a new school, completely paid for 
before the pupils occupied the rooms.** Thus in the 1880’s pas- 
toral educational initiative strongly contrasted that of the early 
’50’s when Jeremiah Cummings, distraught in an effort to meet 
expenses at St. Stephen’s Church, solemnly marched the children 
en masse from his basement school to the nearest public school 
where he arranged for their admission.”* 

Not least of pastoral supports in Catholic education was the 
sanction of official diocesan policy which continued to treat the 
education of children as the paramount question of the day. At 
the fourth provincial council, 1883, Cardinal McCloskey and his 
suffragan bishops exhorted clergy and faithful not only to build 
schools, but to concentrate on developing them so that they would 
be in no way inferior to others. He expressed the hope that by 
the parish schools the “efforts of infidelity” would be rendered 
“abortive,” and by them religion fortified.** As though to pro- 
vide a model school for the diocese, the cathedral parish school was 
opened the very month of the council. It was staffed by Brothers of 
Christian Charity, Sisters of Charity, and lay teachers.*® Moreover, 
the strides which had been made on local parish levels are shown in 
the annual report for the Immaculate Conception School in 1883. 
The cost of the school the previous year had exceeded $17,000 
with fifteen sisters, two brothers, sixteen “ladies,” two “gentle- 
men,” and one priest constantly engaged. In place of the single 
classroom in the carpenter shop in 1853, thirty-five well fur- 
nished rooms were in use to accommodate 2,800 children.® 

As early as 1875, the Christian Brothers had officially estab- 
lished the office of provincial inspector of schools, distinct from 
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that of visitator. The systematic inspection of classes enabled the 
brothers to attain a high teaching standard. Cognizant of their 
contribution to parochial education, McCloskey, in a pastoral 
dated April 17, 1877, urged priests and parents to encourage vo- 
cation “so eminently useful as that of the Brothers of the Chris- 
tian Schools.8 Spurred on by this episcopal support, on Octo- 
ber 30, 1877, Brother Victor, provincial, and Brother Paulin, visi- 
tator of the New York district, organized plans for the compila- 
tion of textbooks to be used in the schools of the brothers in the 
United States. A series of reader, speller, grammar, arithmetic, 
penmanship, and other manuals was published.8? The use of these 
texts demonstrated the benefits to be reaped by the systematiza- 
tion of subject matter in the parochial schools. In the matter of 
grading, it is a noteworthy fact that the system in the public 
schools at that time was based on that of the Brothers of the 
Christian Schools.8* There was, however, no coordinating diocesan 
body to recommend its adoption by all parish schools. 

One of the chief defects of the parochial school system by mod- 
ern standards was the lack of uniformity in subject matter and in 
grading. Each parish school planned its own course of studies 
independently of others. Subjects taught in the first class in one 
parish might have been those studied in the third class of another 
school. Henry Brann, pastor of St. Agnes’ Church, New York 
City, observed that in transfer these circumstances forced the 
newly admitted pupil either “to go down and lose his time or to 
go up and overtax his brain.”** Nonetheless, with the admonition 
of the hierarchy to develop schools so that they would be in no 
respect inferior to others, local administrators of parish schools 
became increasingly aware of their limitations as educators. Press- 
ure was further applied by the editor of the Freeman’s Journal 
who called the “lack-of-system” in the parish school a “go-as-you- 
please” arrangement which had done “much harm.”® In April 
1884 Dr. Brann stated that the pastor was “supervisor and school 
inspector,” and any rules made for the general government of 
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the schools would depend on him for enforcement. Appreciative, 
however, of the lack of coordinated administrative assistance, 
Brann challenged the pastors by asking if there was any one 
among them who would not desire to see a set of rules laid down 
by “some central authority” which would serve as a guide. He 
deplored the fact that there was no Catholic school manual com- 
parable to those of the public schools which regulated discipline. 
The priest-educator felt that it was urgent to supply this deficien- 
cy. He proposed that the bishop appoint a diocesan school board 
consisting of skilled Catholic lay teachers as well as of priests. 
The board would have authority to impose a uniform system of 
discipline and grading with the duty of frequent inspection and 
reporting to the bishop. Brann declared that this plan would so 
elevate the tone of the parish schools that Catholics would have 
no excuse for not patronizing their own institutions.86 Moreover, 
pastors realized that the expansion of schools between 1864 and 
1884 made centralized administration expedient. Within the 
twenty years McCloskey had increased the number of parish 
schools from 34 to 115, while the register of students mounted 
from 16,000 to 33,000.87 As there were 167 churches in the arch- 
diocese in 1884, the number of schools established was credita- 
ble.88 Thus there was a definite need for the subsequent legisla- 
tion of the third plenary council which Brann seemed to fore- 
shadow in his proposed plan for a diocesan school board. 

The educational decrees enacted in the Third Plenary Council 
of Baltimore, 1884, culminated and crystallized the legislation of 
all previous councils and synods. Between the time of the coun- 
cils of 1866 and 1884, the public school system had made re- 
markable progress in the United States, but concomitantly it had 
removed almost every trace of religious aims and influence in the 
curriculum. Consequently, the anxiety of the hierarchy for the 
Catholic children in these “Godless” schools was reflected in their 
devoting one-fourth of all the decrees of the council to the sub- 
ject of education.®® The action of the council eliminated all doubt 
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as to the role of the Church in the teaching of secular subjects. 
Pastors were “commanded” to open schools within two years from 
the promulgation of the decrees of the council, and inability to do 
so was to be judged solely by the bishop. For further emphasis, 
the continuance of a priest as pastor was made contingent upon 
his compliance with the regulation to erect a school within the 
stated time. By preference religious were to be employed as teach- 
ers in the parochial schools, but if laymen were hired, they were 
to be of pious character and able to teach religion. Twenty sec- 
tions of the decrees are devoted to the importance of raising the 
standards of existing schools and of building new ones.*° 

Chief among the contributions of the third plenary council to 
the development of the parochial school system are decrees 203 
and 204 ordering bishops to establish two school boards: one to 
examine and certify teachers and one to examine the schools in 
cities and in rural districts.°! Although Burns and Kohlbren- 
ner’s standard, but outdated, survey states that the first to carry 
out the decree to establish school boards was Cleveland (1886), 
recent investigation has revealed that the by-laws and constitu- 
tions for the erection of the board in Cleveland were issued on 
March 19, 1887, and the first meeting was held on May 9, 
1887.92. Thus the erection of the catholic school board in the 
Fifth Synod of the Archdiocese of New York, on November 17, 
1886, antedated that which up to the present time was thought to 
have been the first school board organized in response to the de- 
crees of the third plenary council in 1884. 

Title IV, “The Instruction of the Young”, prepared by Corri- 
gan for the fifth diocesan synod in New York in 1886, provided 
for the establishment of the school board. This provision trans- 
formed the Catholic schools from many independent units to an 
organized system of schools.®* The assignments of the clergy were 
as follows :** 
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Diocesan Commission of Examiners (Examiners of Teachers) 
Rt. Rev. Thomas S. Preston, V.G. 


Very Rev. John M. Farley Rev. James McGean 
Rev. John Edwards Rev. Anthony Kesseler 
Rev. John F. Kearney Rev. Adam F. Tonner 


Commission of Schools (Board of Visitors) 


1. New York and Richmond: 


Very Rev. John M. Farley Rev. Nicholas J. Hughes 
Rev. James J. Dougherty Rev. Charles O’Connor, 
S.J. 
Rev. Gabriel A. Healy Rev. Philip Colonel, 
C.SS.R. 
Rev. Patrick McSweeny Rev. Lawrence Vorwerk, 
O.M.Cap. 


bho 


. Westchester, Putnam and Dutchess Committee: 


Very Rev. Patrick Egan, V.F. Rev. Albert Lings 
Rev. James Nilan Rev. Daniel Corkery 


3. Orange and Rockland Committee : 
Very Rev. Joseph F. Mooney, Rev. Henry Baxter 
V.F. 
Rev. Peter Prendergast Rev. William Penny 


4. Sullivan and Ulster Committee : 
Very Rev. James Dougherty, Rev. Edward McKenna 
V.F. 
Rev. Denis P. O’Flynn Rev. Francis Siegelack 


Indicative of the importance in which the archbishop held the 
administration of parochial education is the prestige of the above 
mentioned priests appointed to the Catholic school board. Never- 
theless, Corrigan’s zeal in striving to perfect the parochial school 
system by the erection of the Catholic school board was tempered 
by prudence and wisdom, for he did not minimize the role of 
the local clergy and laity. The faithful were reminded that they 
would fail seriously in their duty unless they provided for Catho- 
lic education in every way possible and “at any cost.” Pastors 
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were admonished to take care that their schools really attained 
the end for which they were built so that they would be beyond 
reproach. Pastors were also exhorted to visit the schools at least 
once a week in order to teach the children and to encourage the 
teachers.® 

Title IV of the synod of 1886 specifically testified to the fact 
that the board was intended to be a diocesan agency for the cer- 
tification of all teachers in the parochial schools in the archdiocese, 
but only elusive reference to its actual functioning as prescribed 
could be found. Nineteen years after the organization of the 
diocesan commission of examiners, Archbishop John Farley stated 
that he, as former vicar general and president of the Catholic 
school board, had made “inexorable” application of the law of the 
council that each teacher should pass a “rigorous” examination in 
order to be given a license to teach.°* At intervals, usually in 
January and May, the Catholic News published dates of examina- 
tions to be held for candidates for the position of teacher in the 
parish schools.®* Although John Edwards and Nicholas J. Hughes 
were the priests appointed to the work of examining religious 
teachers, three Christian Brothers who taught in the parochial 
schools in New York prior to 1900 refuted the fact that certifi- 
cation of religious was required at that time. They stated that 
they were never examined either orally or in writing.®® In the 
latter half of the 19th century, the superiors tried to anticipate 
diocesan teacher certification by urging the brothers to take the 
regents’ examinations for a life-state certificate and the commis- 
sioner’s renewable license.®® It was not, however, until 1902 that 
the first group of sisters received certification from the state.1” 
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Meanwhile, determination of the qualifications of religious teachers 
was left to the judgment of their superiors. Father Michael A. 
Larkin, superintendent of New York Catholic schools from 1908 
to 1924, confirmed the brothers’ testimony that certification was 
not required of religious before 1900. He felt that the board would 
not subject them to such an “ordeal”. Furthermore, he main- 
tained that lay teachers were employed in parish schools merely 
if they met the standards of the individual pastor and principal. 
Very low salaries, large classes, and the scarcity of teachers did 
not permit pastors to be exacting in their choice of lay teacher. 
Teachers of the 1890's testified that young girls taught at St. 
John’s School, East Fifty-first Street, and at St. Gabriel’s School, 
East Thirty-fourth Street, just one or two years after they had 
been graduated from the same schools.1° In the matter of 
teacher-certification, however, New York was not the only neg- 
lectful diocese, for the laws of the third plenary council concern- 
ing the examination of teachers seem never to have been enforced 
or to have fallen into desuetude in nearly all dioceses.’ 

In 1887 the diocesan commission of examiners issued the Direc- 
tory and Course of Instruction which set forth in detail the work 
to be covered in each subject and in each grade of the parish 
schools in the Archdiocese of New York. Except for the section 
on Christian doctrine, it was for the most part that which was 
found in the public schools. Nevertheless, it marked the inaugu- 
ration of uniformity in grading and subject matter. The full 
course designated for the schools embraced six grades in the pri- 
mary department and eight grades in the advanced division. The 
entire course could be completed in seven and one-half years, as 
the work in each grade was planned for five months, except in 
the last advanced grade which required one full year’s study. It 
is interesting, although at first confusing, to note that what is 
now known as the first was then termed the sixth grade. Thus 
the pupil entering the primary department was promoted from the 
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sixth through to the first grade before entering the advanced 
department, which began with the eighth grade, comparable to our 
present fourth grade. The child then progressed from the eighth 
grade through to the first advanced grade from which he was 
graduated. 

The courses laid down in the directory were to be the only 
ones pursued in the grades and those on which the examination 
and comparison of schools were to be made. Schools which in- 
cluded in their programs such subjects as algebra, geometry, and 
stenography were directed to inaugurate a post-graduate class for 
the matter. This recommendation was followed in St. Peter’s 
School, Barclay Street, which afforded an opportunity for pupils 
to remain three years in the last grade. Included in the syllabus 
at St. Peter’s were physiology, hygiene, natural philosophy, as- 
tronomy, civil government, algebra, rhetoric, bookkeeping, me- 
chanical drawing, history, Christian doctrine, and Bible history. 
Monsignor James McGean, the pastor and also a member of the 
diocesan board of examiners, took a personal interest in the school. 
He taught Latin to the upper classes, awarded premiums, and 
visited the school regularly to give religious instruction.’ 

With prudent provision which forestalled pastoral antipathy, the 
board stipulated that if “peculiar circumstances” in any parish 
made it impossible or very inconvenient to follow the prescribed 
course of study and grading, the pastor had the right to arrange 
a special syllabus for his school. Control of the board was main- 
tained, however, in the regulation that such a course of study was 
to be submitted to the board for approval and would be the one 
on which the report of the school examiners would be based. 
No record has been found of any pastor having accepted the chal- 
lenge. Pastors, as well as principals, were also solicited for sug- 
gestions to aid in the future revision of the proto-syllabus issued 
by the diocesan examiners. 

After the Directory and Course of Instruction had been in use 
seven years, the school board, under the direction of Monsignor 
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John Farley, sponsored a Catholic school exhibit at Grand Cen- 
tral Palace. Modeled on the World Columbian Exposition held 
in Chicago in 1892, at which twenty-three parochial schools of 
the Archdiocese of New York received awards,!®? the Catholic 
school exhibit in New York was said to have “dwarfed in com- 
parison anything of its kind before attempted in the country.”! 
In many displays work shown from former years afforded an 
opportunity to compare old methods with the new ones indicated 
in the exhibited material of 59,000 parochial school pupils in the 
archdiocese.!°® Duly impressed by the amount and quality of the 
work accomplished, Mayor Thomas F. Gilroy, who presided, un- 
equivocally declared his high esteem of the “great and noble” 
deeds being done by Catholic educators; the Honorable William 
Bourke Cockran added: “I feel that the parochial schools train- 
ing the citizenship of the future are the support of the State, the 
bulwarks of order, temples of liberty, defenses of the perpetuity of 
the institution under which this country has prospered for one 
hundred years.”!!° 

While the newspapers gave more than average coverage to the 
exhibit of 1894, extolling in no uncertain terms the merits of the 
parochial school system, Corrigan was mindful that the embers 
of the fire of the national school controversy of the 1890’s were 
burning low, but were not quite dead. The furor had been started 
when Archbishop Ireland in his famous address to the National 
Education Association in 1890 spoke in glowing terms of public 
education and advocated the Faribault Plan, similar to the Pough- 
keepsie arrangement at St. Peter’s. Ireland was strongly opposed 
by Corrigan who had merely tolerated the Poughkeepsie plan as 
a matter of practical expediency rather than of principle. The 
whole American hierarchy publicly and vehemently divided into 
two opposing camps on the question. In 1892 Francesco Satolli, 
Ablegate of the Holy See, laid before the archbishops assembled 
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at the New York conference his fourteen propositions to settle the 
school controversy according to actual conditions: the Church 
school, the ideal school, was to be established wherever possible ; 
the compromise school could be started where the ideal school 
could not be founded; where neither could be maintained, the 
pastor was to instruct the children in the faith in whatever way 
possible.'41_ Misinterpretations led to greater dissension. Finally, 
Leo XIII in a letter to Cardinal Gibbons on May 31, 1893, em- 
phatically sustained Satolli’s proposals and left no question for 
further debate. The effect was decisive. During this trying time, 
Corrigan’s loyalty to the Holy See and his acceptance of the papal 
delegate had been called into question, but later settled to the 
satisfaction of all.1!* It was not surprising, however, that Corri- 
gan used the exhibit at Grand Central Palace not only to demon- 
strate the strength of the parochial school in the Archdiocese of 
New York, but also to proclaim again publicly his fervent con- 
formity to the mind of the Holy See on schools as on all mat- 
ters.714 

Under the guidance of Thomas McMillan of the Paulist Fathers, 
a member of the diocesan board of examiners, the first teachers’ 
institute was held in New York City at Columbus Hall during 
the week of September 8, 1895. The week was devoted to a series 
of lectures delivered by Mrs. B. Mullen Burke, a former teacher 
of methods at State Normal School, who demonstrated her meth- 
ods by giving model lessons to a class of young pupils. Father 
McMillan concluded the institute with his address on Friday eve- 
ning, “What Should a Teacher Read?’™"* Spurred on by the 
response to this convention, McMillan sponsored a child study 
congress held in Columbus Hall in 1897. Religious teachers of 
parochial schools and lay teachers of both parochial and public 
schools attended in large numbers. Participating in the pro- 
gram were prominent educators such as Monsignor Thomas 
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Conaty, rector of the Catholic University of America; Dr. G. 
Stanley Hall, president of Clark University; and the Reverend 
Thomas Hickey, of Rochester.14° The child study congress sig- 
nificantly indicated a general awakening to the fact that the “whole 
child” is the subject of education. The work of the convention 
was widely acclaimed for having poured “old wine into new bot- 
tles” and for having presented “ancient truths of religious educa- 
tion to a fastidious public in a way that the public might assimi- 
late them.”!!® 

Members of the Catholic school board conscientiously complied 
with the legislation to visit and to examine, once or twice a year, 
each school in their districts. An account of a visitation to St. 
Gabriel’s School in June 1887 reveals that it caused great excite- 
ment among teachers and pupils alike. For the details of the ex- 
amination, the two members of the school board, Gabriel Healy 
and Charles O’Connor, S.J., solicited the assistance of the pastor, 
Monsignor Farley, and his curate, Father McMahon. Ample time 
was allotted in order to propound “numerous and intricate” ques- 
tions in every branch of learning. The examination, which began 
on Monday and continued throughout the week, ended on a jubi- 
lant note, as the pastor granted a holiday in recognition of the 
achievements of the pupils.‘‘7 On February 9, 1888, at a meeting 
held at St. Gabriel’s Rectory, detailed reports of the examiners 
were submitted to the Catholic school board for the attention of 
the archbishop.'!* At this gathering members of the board of 
visitors stated that one year’s experience had shown that they 
could not spare sufficient time from their other duties to visit and 
inspect the various schools of the city. Accordingly, they chose 
William E. Degnan, S.T.D., to be their representative in this 
work.!!9 Nevertheless, some of the members of the board of 
visitors continued their work of inspection. As late as 1895 Father 
McSweeny stated that he preferred this kind of work to the 
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details of parish duties.1%° In general, the official visits of the 
diocesan examiners seem to have been well received by the parish 
priest who often assisted the visitator. Dr. Burtsell gave a rather 
blunt account of the procedure which he recorded in his diary on 
April 9, 1891: “Fathers O’Flynn and Corley of the School Board 
came to examine our school. They roped in Fathers Morris, 
Schwinn, and me to help the examination. I examined the small 
boys who did very poorly.”?*! 

As a result of systematic inspection, a keen and healthy rivalry 
sprang up. The Catholic News reported that pastors maintained 
close supervision over the schools, visited them regularly, and 
were particularly conscientious in preparing the children for the 
reception of the sacraments.’*? Dr. Burtsell kept a careful account 
of his weekly visits to the school during which time he instructed 
the children and examined them individually. Moreover, he was 
present at every school function—even the rehearsals—and pre- 
sided on the first three days of July at the closing exercises. The 
proceeds received at the door on the first hot afternoon amounted 
to $5.75, of which $5 had been paid to hire the hall. Nothing 
daunted, on the final day the pastor distributed $25 worth of 
books and pictures as prizes to the children of the school. In 
the following May he was amply reimbursed by the proceeds of 
$700 from a four-day bazaar which he recorded as the “Sisters’ 
Bazaar”. Added to this sum was $175 received from the adver- 
tising program.!*3 

Archdiocesan officials were pleased with the new standard of 
excellence set for the parochial schools and encouraged every 
effort to continue it. When William O'Neill, pastor of St. Ann’s 
Church, sought permission to rent his school building and to find 
a small place for the instruction of the declining population in 
his parish, archdiocesan authorities recommended that the at- 
tendance at the school be built up by “strenuous efforts” and by 
frequent visitation of the school by the clergy, rather than that 
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facilities be modified.1*4 With this staunch support of ecclesias- 
tical officials, the central board was found to be an admirable body 
of consultants for the settlement of educational questions of a 
practical character. 


On December 8, 1897, a meeting of the priest-directors of 
parish schools was held at St. Joseph’s Rectory, Waverly Place, 
under the chairmanship of Daniel P. O’Flynn, the pastor and a 
member of the Catholic school board. Resolutions adopted were 
that Michael J. Lavelle, Charles Colton, and Thomas McMillan, 
members of the board, be appointed to wait upon the state super- 
intendent of public instruction to ask him to include in the school 
census statistics relating to Catholic schools; another resolution 
recommended that the directors of the church schools incorporate 
their schools under the regents.1*° Recognition of parochial 
schools in the census, long desired, had been persistently re- 
fused. Now the state department of education at Albany finally 
acquiesced and included in their official report statistics of the at- 
tendance of Catholic schools in New York State.!2* In regard to 
the second resolution, church schools and academies which had 
been placed under the board of regents had benefited by this con- 
nection with the University of the State of New York. Partici- 
pation in the regents’ examinations by the parish schools had 
grown out of a desire of principals to procure for their pupils a 
preliminary certificate entitling them to enter high school. When 
the number became so large that they could no longer be accom- 
modated in the Grand Central Palace, the state department made 
an agreement with the school board that the examination should 
be conducted in certain central parochial school buildings. Thus 
the superintendent of schools was appointed a district superin- 
tendent of the state with power to supervise the semi-annual 
regents’ examinations.?** 

Recognition accorded the New York Archdiocesan School 
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Board at Albany in 1900 indicated that the parochial school sys- 
tem had gained status in American life. Lawrence E. French, a 
prominent Catholic layman, attributed to Corrigan’s zeal and 
guidance the credit for Catholics having advanced in a space of 
two years from a position where “scant courtesy” was denied to 
one wherein Catholic schools became referred to as a “balancing 
influence.”!?8 French also paid tribute to the members of the 
Catholic school board for alert attention to action of the legisla- 
ture at Albany.'*® In December 1900 diocesan authorities deemed 
it favorable to form a Catholic state board of education compris- 
ing priests from various dioceses. Accordingly, a conference called 
by the New York Archdiocesan School Board on December 4, 
1900, was attended by representatives from the dioceses of Brook- 
lyn, Buffalo, and Ogdensburg. In general the purpose of the 
proposed board was to labor for unity among Catholics in edu- 
cation matters, to prevent the abrogation of any rights, to secure 
whatever privileges might be attainable, and to elicit the co- 
operation of prominent laymen in the various dioceses. The char- 
acter of the affiliation was to be determined by the board itself in 
consultation with the bishops.1*° Joseph Mooney, vicar general 
and president of the Catholic school board, was authorized to ask 
Archbishop Corrigan to invite each bishop in the dioceses of the 
state to appoint at least two priests to serve a term of three years 
as members of the proposed state board. Representatives of the 
dioceses of Syracuse, Albany, and Rochester who were not able to 
be present sent messages to endorse the proposal. After further 
deliberation, however, the Archbishop of New York and other 
prelates apparently thought the plan inopportune and decided to 
take no action on the proposed project.'*! 

The advantages accruing to the parochial school system from 
efficient functioning of the Catholic school board in its relations 
with state officials are due in no small measure to the early cre- 
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ation of the auxiliary of the board, the office of superintendent 
of schools. In 1888 the Reverend William E. Degnan relieved 
the members of the direct supervisory obligation of the parochial 
schools so that time and energy could be devoted to the promo- 
tion of more effective public relations.1** Shortly after assuming 
the duties of school inspector, Father Degnan reported his pleas- 
ure at the condition in which he found the schools, but stated his 
determination to improve them.!** [Il health, however, caused 
him to resign from office in the autumn of 1889.154 

Michael J. Considine, an energetic priest thirty years of age, 
was selected to succeed Degnan as superintendent of schools in 
1889. The students were aware of his kind manner and good 
humor as well as of his thoroughness in examining them. Every 
aspect of the school was examined: the school itself, its construc- 
tion, sanitary conditions, ventilation, lighting, heating, compe- 
tency of teachers, textbooks, and the general degree of achieve- 
ment as indicated by pupil response. Defects were reported as 
accurately as success and perfection.'**> A tabulated report of the 
results obtained in the examination of each school was sent to 
the pastor of the school examined, while a detailed report on each 
school was submitted to the Catholic school board, which in turn 
brought it to the attention of the archbishop.!*® 

In 1892 a neatly printed octavo pamphlet of seventy pages 
containing the reports was published. Herein Considine noted that 
in the parochial schools religious instruction was merely “super- 
added” to the course of studies which was precisely the same as 
that followed in the public schools. Comments on teacher com- 
petency, pupil response, and instructional aims were more favor- 
able. The financial report stated that parochial school pupils 
were being educated at one-third the cost imposed on the taxpay- 
ers of New York for the instruction of pupils in public schools. 
The reader was reminded that if the parish schools were closed 
and the pupils turned over to the board of education an additional 
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annual expenditure of over three-quarters of a million dollars 
would be imposed upon the taxpaying public, while the erection 
of the additional school buildings required would cost from seven 
to eight million dollars. The registered number of pupils was 
29,360; the average daily attendance 26,157; the number of teach- 
ers 614; the ratio of teachers one to forty-eight; the estimated 
value of property $4,105,000. Maintenance costs during 1891 
amounted to $265,025.96 while the cost per pupil was $9.03.157 
The impetus given by the reports of the superintendent led to 
a greater synthesis of the parochial school system. The marked 
progress in the schools, however, did not cloud the vision of the 
practical visitator who was alert to gaps and shortcomings in the 
schools and set about to remedy them. Feeling that the task was 
beyond the capacity of one priest, he accordingly requested an 
assistant. Patrick McSweeny, a member of the Catholic school 
board, vehemently objected to this request and suggested to the 
archbishop that Considine confine his inspection to the secular 
branches of the grammar classes, while the secular studies of the 
primary department be examined by the pastors and curates of the 
different parishes. In the matter of religious instruction, Mc- 
Sweeny pointed out that it was the chief duty of the local clergy 
to instruct the children in their schools in spiritual matters.'® 
Tweny-four hours prior to sending these recommendations, 
McSweeny had written even more forcefully on this matter to 
“A Rt. Rev. Monsignor”—probably Joseph F. Mooney, who was 
president of the Catholic school board. McSweeny maintained 
that experience had taught that a layman should be employed as 
inspector—“‘a man who makes teaching secular knowledge a 
specialty and who can be commanded to do his work steadily and 
daily like one of our teachers.” He felt that a layman would be 
better than two or three priests “whose attention would not likely 
be concentrated on that work alone.” McSweeny’s lack of confi- 
dence in priest-inspectors was further emphasized when he stated 
that if Father Considine selected another priest to help him, after 
an “enthusiastic spurt” of a few weeks, it would be difficult to 
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keep him at work and he would call for a second assistant. As 
an alternative to the employment of a lay inspector, McSweeny 
quoted McMillan as supporting him in the proposal that Consi- 
dine confine his work to the inspection of the higher branches of 
study.!*® Corrigan did not grant the request of the superintendent 
for an assistant, nor did he act on the suggestions of the board 
members. 

Michael Considine, who continued to carry the burden of his 
office alone, conscientiously supplemented his work of inspection 
with serious analysis of his findings in the parochial schools. The 
accumulated fruits of his learning and experience were embodied 
in a manual published in 1899 for the guidance of pastors and 
teachers. In the Archdiocese of New York, it might well be con- 
sidered the foundation stone for curriculum building not only 
because it effected the present system of grading, but chiefly be- 
cause it permeated the course of study with a basic Catholic 
philosophy of education.#° In this respect the Teachers’ Manual 
of 1899 marked a definite departure from the format of the Direc- 
tory of 1887 which merely outlined the work to be taught in the 
grades. Close supervision of instruction in the schools had con- 
vinced Father Considine that the teaching of religion could not 
be relegated to a course “super-added” to the regular secular sub- 
jects. He stated that a Catholic atmosphere should pervade the 
subject matter taught and a Catholic spirit should reign through- 
out the whole life of the school. Furthermore, no one was fit to 
teach who failed in theory or in practice to regard the salvation 
of the soul as the chief concern of life on earth. The teacher was 
also urged to be patient and to give the “stammerer and the slow- 
witted” special individual attention. 

Although specific aims and objectives were stated in each sub- 
ject, the general directives were flexible enough not to demand 
such rigid adherence to the course as would cramp the natural 
development of the pupil or suppress the spontaneous instruction 
of the teacher. Only “practical compliance” was expected. It is 
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fortunate for teachers today that the syllabus of 1899 has been 
revised many times since that date, for in the first grade there was 
prescribed division and multiplication as well as addition and sub- 
traction, first of objects and then of figures on slates or pads. 

The manual of 1899 not only rearranged the course of study of 
the various grades but also gave helpful recommendations to 
teachers. Provided, too, is a permanent record of the fourteen 
rules of the school board which sheds light on the general admin- 
istration governing every aspect of parochial education at the 
time. In summary fashion the first nine rules stated that “Teach- 
ers’ Certificates” were required of all teachers; pastors or their 
delegates were to visit the school at least two or three times each 
week; no principal or teacher would be retained in the school if 
she disregarded the authority of the pastor over the school; cor- 
poral punishment was forbidden; no child could be expelled from 
the school without reference of his case to the pastor; the princi- 
pal or pastor should conduct two written examinations each year 
in all classes of the school and promotion should depend on re- 
sults viewed in conjunction with class work; all the papers of one 
of the examinations were to be forwarded to the superintendent; 
homework was to be assigned; every school was expected to have 
a select library with standard works on pedagogy for the teach- 
ers. The last five rules are indicative of the awareness of the 
Catholic school board of its obligation to enforce the regulations 
of the board of health and of the fire department.'*! The four- 
teenth rule requiring the practice of fire drills in the parochial 
schools was in effect two years before an act providing for fire 
drills in the schools of the state became effective on June 1, 
1901.14" 

The publication of the manual of 1899 was the crowning 
achievement of the work of Michael J. Considine. In 1900 he 
was succeeded in office by the Reverend William J. B. Daly. 
Owing in large measure to the zeal, determination, and execu- 
tive ability of this priest-educator, the 20th century dawned on 
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a registration of 55,000 children in 168 parish schools; teachers 
numbered 2,500 sisters, 500 brothers, and 300 laymen!**—a strik- 
ing contrast to the small number of laymen who opened the first 
parish school in 1800. The sum of $10,000,000 had been invested 
in school properties, and $500,000 was expended annually for the 
support of the system.1** With the obvious accomplishments of 
Father Considine, the office of superintendent of schools in the 
Archdiocese of New York was permanently established as one of 
great merit, the usefulness of which has been progressing with 
the years. 
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THE JESUIT MISSION AMONG THE SENECA 
IROQUOIS, 1668-1709 


By Hucu J. Bruter, S.J.* 


The year 1656 was an important one for the history of the 
Church in the Rochester, New York, area. In late August or 
September the first missionary, Peter Chaumonot, S.J., then sta- 
tioned at the Onondaga Mission, entered the Seneca country to 
bring consolation to captive Hurons, whose enclave among the 
Senecas lay near the present site of East Bloomfield. While it 
is possible that Father Chaumonot offered Mass on this occa- 
sion, he has left only an account of the effect of his sermons on 
the pagan Senecas.! 

His preaching on the Ten Commandments left the Senecas 
ready to accept all except the prohibition of divorce and polygamy. 
An old sachem pleaded that without polygamy it would be im- 
possible to people the land. The missionary countered with the 
observation that France was a much more populous area than the 
Seneca country and yet allowed neither divorce nor polygamy. If 
the Senecas abandoned the practice of leaving their wives, when 
they became pregnant, the squaws would soon lose their fear of con- 
ception, and the birth rate would rise. The men were silenced by 
this argument ; the women applauded and offered a feast in grati- 
tude. Shortly thereafter Father Chaumonot departed, but it is 
probable that he returned at other times until the temporary aban- 
donment of the Onondaga Mission in 1658.7 

During his second sojourn at Onondaga from 1661 to 1662, 
Father Simon LeMoyne visited the Cayuga settlements for a 
month, and it is quite possible, although he has left no account 
of it, that he went to the Seneca country as well. On July 31, 
1663, he left Quebec for a visit to the Senecas to negotiate peace 
between them and the French and to reconnoiter the field for 
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missionary activity. Since he returned to Quebec only in late 
April of the following year, he had ample opportunity to minister 
to the Huron captives. Again it is probable that he celebrated 
Mass for the Hurons, as he had daily during his Onondaga so- 
journ two years previously.* Upon his return to Quebec, Father 
LeMoyne had high hopes for peace and the opening of the mission 
in the Seneca country. But an accident was to delay the former ; 
and other events prevented the establishment of the mission un- 
til 1668. 

The Seneca homeland, when visited by Jesuit missionaries, lay 
between the eastern drainage lands of the Genesee River and the 
highlands between Lakes Seneca and Cayuga. To the east were 
the Cayugas. West of the Genesee lay the Wenro country.* The 
southern boundary of the canton ran along the headwaters of the 
Lesser Finger Lakes, and beyond this the Senecas dared not settle 
until they had finally defeated their enemies the Susquehannas. 

The Senecas had been advancing northward for some 150 years, 
and their historic village sites are known.5 A large eastern town 
stood on Boughton Hill, and here the Jesuits located their Mis- 
sion of St. James. At the great western town, on a terrace above 
a bend in Rush Creek, now Rochester Junction, the mission bore 
the title of La Conception. A third village, inhabited by captive 
Hurons, neutrals, and other defeated peoples and under the 
patronage of St. Michael, lay at East Bloomfield. St. John’s 
Mission was located at a smaller western town called Gandachi- 
ragon, now Lima. There may have been another village, Keinthe- 
Gannondata, slightly north of Gandachiragon, but after the devas- 
tation of their towns by General Denonville in 1687, the Senecas 
no longer permanently occupied these village sites. Some of them 
gradually moved toward the Niagara and beyond.® 

On November 1, 1668, Father James Frémin, S.J., moved into 
this vast missionary territory.” His first consolation in a sea of 
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paganism was the fervor of some of the Huron captives, among 
whom he found forty fervent Christians and at least two exem- 
plary catechists.* It is not surprising, therefore, that the Hurons 
built him a chapel in the following year. But the Seneca pattern 
of life constituted a real challenge: each year at the beginning of 
September one-half of the younger braves set out on the war path; 
the other four or five hundred, with their families, departed for 
the beaver hunt. These occupations engaged them for nine months 
of the year. Moreover, for one month before the September exo- 
dus, owing to drunken orgies, the Indians were practically deaf 
to instruction. It was some consolation, however, that only the 
young men were given to “blood and brandy”; the women and 
older men had not yet fallen victims to drink.® 

Almost upon his arrival Father Frémin found himself minis- 
tering to a sick community: a plague was ravaging not only the 
Senecas but even more distant peoples, with such dire effect that 
one priest alone could not cope with the task of visiting the cabins 
to seek out the sick and dying. Frémin therefore summoned 
Father Julian Garnier from the Onondaga Mission. At the lat- 
ter’s arrival the plague had abated, but not before having claimed 
a toll of 150 among those who were out hunting and fishing. How 
many succumbed at home, Frémin does not record.!° Within the 
space of four months he baptized 60 persons and later, probably 
within the next half-year, between 20 and 25, with another dozen 
converts in prospect. He noted a number of extraordinary con- 
versions and the consolation of preparing for torture and death 
the victims of Seneca warfare.11_ But one great obstacle to con- 
version persisted: dream superstition. No matter how bizarre or 
criminal the consequence might be, the Indians believed that every 
dream had to be implemented. While some of the sequels were 
ludicrous others might well have terminated in the death of the 


the Algonquians. In 1667 he founded the Mission of the Mohawks. The 
following year, now superior of all Iroquois missions, he founded the 
Seneca Mission. In 1671 he became superior of the Iroquois Mission of 
St. Francis Xavier at Caughnawaga, near Montreal. He died at Quebec 
in 1692 with the reputation of a saint. 
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missionary, who had to regard himself as a victim who might be 
tortured at a moment’s notice.!* 

With the establishment of the Seneca Mission all the Iroquois 
cantons were now supplied with missionaries. The latter had 
encountered similar problems, and it was now time to outline some 
common strategy. Consequently, Father Frémin summoned the 
first clerical conference to meet, owing to its central location, at 
the Onondaga Mission. On August 26, 1669, the priests con- 
vened. For the next six days they planned measures to be taken and 
debated how they could cope with the obstacles that were check- 
ing their efforts to establish the faith in the land of the Iroquois.” 


On the return journey to the Seneca Mission, Frémin had as 
companion Father Julian Garnier,1* who was to be identified 
with this mission longer than any other priest. Almost at the 
start his missionary career was perilous: at the future St. James 
Mission a drunken Indian tried to assassinate him. Only the 
quick intervention of Frémin and an Indian woman averted the 
tragedy. For long months Frémin bore the marks of the wounds 
received in shielding his young confrere, although in his own ac- 
count of the ordeal he mentioned only his admiration for the cour- 
age of Father Garnier, who never flinched or paled during the 
ordeal.15 For nearly two years the missionaries labored together, 
with Father Garnier conducting a new mission in the small west- 
ern village of Gandachiragon, later the Mission of St. John. 
Here he perfected himself in the Seneca tongue in order to write 
a dictionary and grammar for the benefit of future missionaries. 
Although only three or four fervent Christians greeted him at his 
arrival, he soon had twenty converts. Nevertheless, he learned 
that the portion of the apostolic missionary is suffering and a total 
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surrender of self to God’s Providence, a life that may be called 
a continual death.® 

In 1671 Frémin left the Seneca Mission for a new assignment 
at Caughnawaga, and Garnier labored alone for a year or more, 
during which he is credited with one hundred baptisms. Mean- 
while a great trial came to the Hurons at St. Michael’s when 
fire destroyed their settlement and chapel. They regarded the 
calamity as punishment for infidelity: many were being deterred 
from baptism by the compulsive dream superstition. Daily the 
priest made the rounds of the cabins to instruct and to watch that 
no one died without baptism.1*7 When Father Frémin had re- 
ported occasional bouts of drunkenness he had been careful to 
note that only the young men were addicted to “blood and 
brandy.” Now even women indulged; and the debauches lasted 
from twelve to fifteen days after the arrival of the liquor caravans. 
During this time not a fire was lighted, not a meal cooked in the 
cabins. Those who abstained had to flee to the woods to save their 
lives or to escape molestation.’® 

After three years on the Seneca Mission, Garnier noted a de- 
cided change in attitude. Upon his arrival at St. John’s the chiefs 
had assured him that they wished to embrace Christianity and 
had influenced the rank and file to attend instructions. Now the 
people absented themselves, railed against Christianity, and called 
the missionaries spies. When the latter approached their cabins, 
the people appeared indifferent or even hostile. They believed 
that a French army was about to invade the land, and Garnier 
observed : “The spiritual interests of these missions depend largely 
upon temporal affairs and above all upon men’s attitude towards 
peace with the French.’!® Yet there were still other obstacles to 
conversion. Garnier gives a rather comprehensive litany of them: 

Liberty, which they cherish more than life; pride, which is 

natural to them, as well as inconstancy in their resolutions ; 

the impurity wherein they have been reared; their extreme 


attachment to their dreams and superstitious customs; their 
diversions and their ordinary pursuits of the chase and war, 
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which render them far from settled and keep them most of 
the time in the woods and on the warpath; furthermore, the 
demon of intemperance which has possessed them for years— 
these are certainly hindrances to the permanent establishment 
of religion among them. After all, it must be remembered 
that these people are strongly opposed to the Faith and that 
a savage’s conversion is a stroke of Heaven.”? 


Father Garnier, however, did not intend to indict all the Senecas: 


I have observed that it is not so much depravity of morals 
that prevents our savages from becoming Christians as the 
prejudices they have about Christianity. I know nearly two 
hundred families among them, who maintain inviolate the 
marriage bond and rear their children in morality, who keep 
their daughters from undue freedom of intercourse abroad, 
and from plunging into riots of sensuality, and who would be 
inclined to live Christian lives, if they had the faith.?? 


Writing of the Iroquois Missions in the Relations for 1670-71, 
Father Dablon believed that there had been real progress. The 
missionaries were esteemed and trusted. And while some Indians 
lacked the courage to embrace the faith in time of health, they were 
concerned not to be deprived of baptism when they fell ill. Despite 
the difficulties to which Garnier alluded, even if they existed at 
the time Dablon wrote, the latter could confidently assert that in 
all the cantons of the Iroquois there was not a family which had 
not been adequately instructed in the principal mysteries of the 
faith.*? 

At the end of July 1672 Father Peter Raffeix joined Garnier on 
the Seneca Mission.?* He assumed the care of the western towns 
with headquarters at Totiakton,** the Mission of La Conception, 
while Father Garnier confined himself to the eastern missions of 
St. Michael and St. James. Garnier begged superiors in Quebec 
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for a resident missionary at St. James’ Mission: the pagans there 
could not be instructed satisfactorily without another priest ; some 
of them died without baptism; and the Senecas there complained 
that Garnier spent more time with the Hurons at the nearby mis- 
sion of St. Michael than he did with them. The population at St. 
James was double that of St. Michael’s, and, if there were a chapel 
and resident missionary, the priest would be relieved of the exces- 
sive burden of visiting the individual cabins for instruction.*5 
Father Garnier reported flourishing conditions in 1672-73. 
The priests were now granted a hearing, and the Hurons showed 
marked steadfastness in the faith. One account noted a total of 
60 baptisms for Garnier: 43 children and 12 adults. Raffeix ad- 
ministered the sacrament to 38.2 The fact that most of those 
baptized died pointed up a serious problem: since so many bap- 
tisms were deferred until illness or death, the Indians began to 
regard the sacrament as assurance of death. Naturally they shrank 
from it, much to the concern of the missionaries.27 Yet, according 
to Father Raffeix, a greater obstacle existed: public morality was 
at a low ebb among the Senecas. Many of them possessed a very 
good character and, he believed, the majority of them were much 
less subject to their passions than were Europeans. But with 
the corruption that surrounded them, they allowed themselves to 
be engulfed and swayed by evil example and while he entertained 
great hope for the future, he had to admit that they were still too 
weak to resist human respect. Some were ashamed to be con- 
sidered Christians.?* It is easy, consequently, to understand why 
Raffeix could report only ten baptisms for his second year on the 
mission and why it was that some Indians contemplated moving 
to Caughnawaga, where they could practice their faith in a truly 
Christian milieu. At St. Michael’s, among the Hurons, Father 
Garnier proudly reported in 1673-74 that his Christians had pre- 
served themselves from the scourge of drunkenness. Yet per- 
sistent addiction to dream superstition and the mummery of magi- 
cal cures kept many pagan Hurons from baptism. The majority 
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27 Ibid., 56:59-61. 
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of them now requested bapti.n but had to be refused until they 
satisfied the missionary that they would resist these superstitions. 
They were, however, solicitous not to die without baptism. In- 
deed, one influential and intelligent man eloquently counseled 
his relatives when they fell ill to receive baptism, although he 
himself had not asked for it, alleging his unworthiness. Nor- 
mal instruction routine and alert search for the sick and dying 
consumed most of the missionary’s energy. He regretted that 
he could not devote more time to the poor captives before their 
agonizing ordeals; their misery and abandonment induced them 
to listen so eagerly to the faith.*® 

The Relation for 1675, which chronicles events of the previous 
year, speaks of wars and rumors of wars in the Seneca country. 
The Senecas had worsted the Susquehannas, their enemies of long 
standing to the south. The resulting victory, however, so in- 
flated them with insolence that they now planned wars against 
the Indian allies of the French and openly talked of attacking the 
French themselves. They even deputed an assassin to deal with 
Father Garnier; and the priest again narrowly escaped the dan- 
ger, as he had two years previously. At that time, since it was 
Garnier’s custom to pass the late hours of the night in his chapel 
in prayer, the Indians, noting that he did not retire when they did, 
concluded that he was a sorcerer. Did not their own sorcerers 
employ these very hours to concoct their evil portions and nefari- 
ous designs? Yet the missionary was not intimidated : 


Therein, my Reverend Father, I am happy; and therein do I 
recognize the blessedness of my mission, which forces me to 
regard each moment as the last of my life, and to labor joy- 
fully in this condition for the salvation of these poor souls. 
The sending of a single child to Heaven by holy baptism is 
enough to change all this bitterness into sweetness.*° 


And reporting on the work of the Seneca missionaries, Father 
Dablon wrote: 


All these insolent acts do not prevent the Fathers from per- 
forming their duties with heads erect; or from teaching in 
the cabins and in their chapels, wherein they have baptized 
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- one hundred within a year, half of whom died after bap- 

The story for 1676 echoes conditions of the previous year. 
Dablon reported that the missionaries had more to contend with 
on the Seneca and Cayugan Missions than elsewhere. Arrogance 
and insolence abounded to such an extent that death seemed im- 
minent: the Indians pursued the missionaries with hatchets in 
their hands, ran after them with stones, overturned their chapels 
and cabins and, in a thousand ways, subjected them to infamous 
treatment.*? But the Fathers were prepared for suffering, realiz- 
ing that only through persecutions and suffering could the Faith 
be planted.** Unrelentingly, in the following year, the unbloody 
martyrdom continued ; as did the heroic labors of the missionaries. 
Father Garnier is credited with 55 baptisms. At St. James’ 
Mission, Father Pierron, the first resident missionary, had 90 
baptisms.*4 In the following year, 1678, when Father Pierron 
departed, Father Garnier and Father Raffeix baptized 212 Indians, 
of whom only 70 were children. In 1679 insult and attack con- 
tinued. But what especially distressed the missionaries was the 
increasing drunkenness : 


One may witness for many days in succession an all-prevail- 
ing drunkenness in the villages; that means that the greater 
number of the men being drunk, behave like madmen, and run 
about everywhere through the streets and cabins, as if pos- 
sessed. They commit at these times a thousand insolent 
actions; they fight, and actually tear each other with their 
teeth; you behold wounded, dead and children cast into the 
fire. And when the women take upon themselves to get 
drunk—as is often the case; for they even bring up their chil- 
dren in this vice, taking pleasure in leading through the 
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streets a young boy or girl, 10 or 11 years of age, completely 
drunk—when, I say, the women, as well as the men, take part 
in it, it can be imagined what confusion and disorder that 
produces,*® 
When such reveling and orgies prevailed the Fathers pru- 
dently kept to their chapels. But the drunken savages pur- 
sued them even there. 

Nevertheless, a number of fervent Christians, great chiefs among 
them, were to be found on all the Iroquois missions. The minds 
of these Christians had been weaned from their dream superstition 
and their pagan divinities and were thoroughly instructed in the 
mysteries of the Faith: 


In fine, they [the missionaries] have brought things to such 
a condition that, in order to see Christianity thoroughly and 
finally established among the Iroquois, nothing more is needed 
than to eradicate their intemperate habits.57 


It can be truthfully said that it would be difficult, at the pres- 
ent time [1679], to find an Iroquois who is not imbued with 
a sufficient knowledge of our mysteries to be baptized when- 
ever God shall be pleased to touch his heart and grant him the 
desire for it.3% 


Writing on October 21, 1683, the Superior of the Missions of 
New France cast some further light on the state of the Seneca 
Mission, where Father Garnier was now laboring alone: 


Hardly anyone died at Sonnontouan,®® where Father Garnier 
is, without having previously received baptism, although they 
with those of Goioguen [Cayuga], are most averse to Chris- 
tianity. He has baptized as many as 138 in one year, among 
whom are many adults. It is true that most of the children 
are baptized in secret only and that many rebuffs have to be 
endured before it is possible to approach and win adults, but 
nevertheless, there are so many gained for heaven and so 
many intercessors who there pray for their nations.*° 


If the increase in adult conversions can be taken as index of prog- 
ress, it would seem that there had been a decided advance, despite 
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adverse conditions and the dearth of missionaries.*! In any event, 
this record affords ample evidence of the heroic zeal and persever- 
ing courage of Father Garnier. 

Yet within a year the Seneca Mission was to be closed. In 
1684 all Jesuit missionaries, except the Fathers de Lamberville 
at Onondaga, were withdrawn.*? In relation to the missions, it 
was a tragic step; the Mohawks at least, previously so recalcitrant, 
were now entering the Church in large numbers both at Caugh- 
nawaga and in the Mohawk homeland.** The underlying cause 
was the ambition of both the British and the French for empire. 
More proximate was the struggle for the control of the fur trade, 
and of the Iroquois, who controlled that trade. After having de- 
feated the Susquehannas, the Iroquois were carrying war to the 
Illinois and other tribes to the west,** thus challenging the French, 
who, at Quebec in particular, considered Iroquois supremacy a 
threat to their own existence and to the permanence of the mis- 
sions among the Iroquois and other tribes. At a conference in 
Quebec on October 10, 1682, it was decided that war with the 
Iroquois had become inevitable. What delayed its commencement 
for five more years was the colony’s state of unpreparedness. 
Appeal was made to the King for sufficient reinforcements, under 
the plea that the British were abetting the ambition of the Iroquois 
and poisoning the minds of the savages against the French.*® In- 
deed, Governor Dongan resented the influence of the French mis- 
sionaries upon the Iroquois and, in an effort to counteract it, asked 
his King to send English Jesuits to man the missions which the 
French Jesuits had started in New York.*® His attitude is clear 
from his refusal to allow the Jesuits to return to their missions 
after Denonville’s war on the Senecas,**? whose punishment, the 
French hoped, would overawe the other Iroquois, who were less 
numerous and warlike.*® 
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Denonville’s campaign against the Senecas materialized in 1687. 
For eighteen years there was no Seneca Mission. In 1702, a year 
after peace had been reestablished, missionaries once more re- 
turned to the Seneca country,*® Father Julian Garnier and Father 
Francis Vaillant de Gueslis.5° An extant report describes their 
reception by the Senecas. 

We take this occasion to inform you that Sieur de Callieres 
had received through the French returning from the estab- 
lishment of the missionaries among the Senecas, letters from 
Father Vaillant, in which the latter notes that upon their 
arrival, there had been some discussion among the chiefs of 
these villages, because of the failure to consult them in regard 
to the request that had been made to Sieur de Callieres for 
these missionaries; since they had been absent from the vil- 
lages at the time that the envoys departed; but finally they all 
testified to their very great joy at having the missionaries ; 
and, if the English attempted to abuse them [the missionaries] 
they would take no less effective measures to defend them 
than did the Onondagas.®! 

At a conference held in the following year with the new Gov- 
ernor of Quebec, the Seneca chief Oroniatez, speaking for himself 
and another Seneca chief, La Grande Terre, thanked the French 
governor for sending the missionaries and solemnly averred that no 
matter what attempts the English made to seize them, the Senecas 
would rather die than allow them to be driven from the villages.5? 
This attachment to the Faith and to the missionaries is all the 
more remarkable since the Iroquois considered the punitive ex- 
pedition of 1687 an act of treachery and were constantly urged 
to war against the French and to expel the missionaries. The 
English had even offered bounties for the deliverance of the mis- 
sionaries into their hands.5* 

It is not known exactly when Father Garnier left the mission. 
He was there in 1704. Father Vaillant remained until 1707, when 
he was replaced by Father James d’Heu, the last of the mission- 
aries resident among the Senecas. The mission closed finally in 
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1709, when the machinations of the British made it impossible 
to stay longer. Father d’Heu was escorted back to Canada by 
forty Seneca braves.°+ 

With the departure of Father d’Heu, the story of the established 
Catholic mission among the Senecas comes to an abrupt close. 
Except for meager details of the arrival of the missionaries in 
Canada and indications of unrest in the Iroquois country, there 
is no detailed account of the successes or failures of the mission- 
aries in the last period, 1702-09. It was a blessing indeed that 
Dongan’s grandiose plan to replace the French Jesuits with their 
English brethren had not materialized. As soon as Dongan was 
superseded in 1688, and especially after William and Mary re- 
stored the Protestant supremacy, there was no further tolerance 
for Jesuits or any other priests in the New York colony. The 
Iroquois missions could not have enjoyed their brief new lease 
in 1702 had Dongan been successful in his plan.5® Coming from 
an enemy, the indirect tribute which Robert Livingston paid to 
the work of the Jesuits, even in 1703, is eloquent. After urging 
the Lords of Trade in London to send ministers to take over 
where the Jesuits would soon leave off, if the British had their 
way, he remarked: “The nations of the Senecas and the Onondagas 
have received such impression of the Christian religion that, if 
ministers were placed among them to convert them to the Chris- 
tian faith, it woud be of great advantage to her Majesty’s plan- 
tations.”5? 

After 1709 the Indians were deprived of resident missionaries, 
contrary to their desires. Replying to New York Governor Bur- 
net’s complaints in 1721, French Governor Vaudreuil wrote: 


You observe to me that you have also been notified that the 
Indians of the Five Nations were about to receive French 
priests and a blacksmith; and that M. de Longueuil had gone 
to that country for such purpose, and to put a finishing hand 
to persuade the Indians to withdraw from their ancient de- 
pendence. In reply to this, I have the honor to observe to 
you that M. de Longueuil is adopted by the Onontaguez 
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Onondagas. . . . The Senecas have twice sent me delegates 
from their villages urgently to entreat me to send them two 
missionaries, having expressed to me their regret at the with- 
drawal of those they formerly had. I told them by M. de 
Longueuil that if they would come to get some, I would have 
them supplied, not considering myself at liberty to refuse this 
favor to Indians who believed themselves to be independent.®* 


As a matter of fact Jesuit missionaries stationed at Caughnawaga 
often visited the Onondagas and Senecas, as well as the other 
Iroquois.°® And as the Senecas gradually moved farther west- 
ward toward the Niagara and its French fort, those who cared to 
avail themselves of the ministry of the chaplains at the fort could 
do so. Father Emanuel Crespel, for instance, while acting as 
chaplain at the fort from 1729 to 1732, learned the Seneca lan- 
guage and conversed with the Indians.® 


In 1788 Samuel Kirkland, a Presbyterian missionary, who be- 
fore his ordination had lived briefly among the Senecas at Kana- 
desegea, went as an invited guest to a great meeting of the Six 
Nations®! and some western Indians at the Seneca center on 
Buffalo Creek. His purpose was to learn whether the Senecas 
would accept missionaries. He met many old friends, who greeted 
him cordially : 


With some he had a long conference respecting a missionary, 
if one could be provided. They declined giving a decisive 
answer ; but observed that, as they had long been acquainted 
with me, it would be well if I should visit them again and con- 
verse freely with them on the subject, and give them an op- 
portunity to do the same; and that there were many among 
them who were fond of the English customs and some carried 
their children to Niagara for baptism; but that they had heard 
that I declined administering baptism to children, unless the 
parents would renounce their wicked practices and promise 
to embrace the whole of Jesus’ religion. They had never 
been accustomed to make such promises but were told that 
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their children should have Jesus’ mark set upon them, as they 
were not to blame for anything the parents had committed. 


Kirkland’s grandson-biographer comments on this experience: 


It would seem from the whole account of this conference that 
the Senecas, while they had a great regard, and some of them 
a strong affection for himself personally, did not like his form 
of Christianity; they evidently were not disposed to receive 
a missionary of his order; they preferred an Episcopal or 
Roman Catholic, who would baptize their children without 
any evidence of personal regeneration in the parents.® 


The Jesuits at Caughnawaga had other effectual means of pre- 
serving the faith among the Iroquois. Ina report to France, dated 
October 25, 1729, Governor Beauharnois wrote from Quebec of a 
plan proposed by the superior of the Caughnawaga Mission. 
For some time deputations of Catholic Iroquois Indians had been 
sent from Caughnawaga into the Iroquois cantons to try to per- 
suade their relatives to emigrate to Caughnawaga. The response 
had been good. But the poverty at Caughnawaga made it at times 
impossible to supply the needs of the number that came, and as 
a result some Indians returned home. Father de Lauzon, the su- 
perior at Caughnawaga, pleaded with the governor for funds to 
care for all who should come. The governor approved of the 
suggestion and tried to enlist the home government.® 

Another zealous priest, the Sulpician Father Francis Picquet, al- 
so concerned himself with the Senecas and other Iroquois. Remem- 
bering his experiences as chaplain on a French expedition to the 
Mohawk country, when he had seen for himself how much the 
Indians longed for and needed spiritual care, he established in 
1749, at what is now Ogdensburg, a mission which he called Fort 
Presentation. At the start there were only six heads of families 
there. In the following year he had 87, while in 1751 the number 
had mounted to 396. At its peak the mission counted 3,000 Iro- 
quois. At first the Indians were recruited mostly from the Cayu- 
gas and Onondagas, but in 1751 Father Picquet organized an expe- 
dition to the various Iroquois cantons, including that of the Sene- 


62 Samuel K. Lothrop, “Life of Samuel Kirkland,” in Jared Sparks, ed., 
The Library of American Biography (Boston, 1848), pp. 137-364. 

63 [bid., pp. 286-287. 
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cas, who were now to be found along the Niagara and in the old 
homeland along the Genesee. Some of the Senecas eventually 
settled at Fort Presentation. 


As early as 1657 Father Paul Le Jeune, voicing high hope for 
the Senecas, had outlined the conditions under which that hope 
could be realized: 


A former captain of the Oiogoen [Cayugas] came to see me 
on behalf of his whole nation. He requested Achiendase® 
to give them some of our Fathers, assuring him that they 
would erect a chapel for them, and that the people desired to 
be instructed in our faith, He was given Father Rene Men- 
ard and two Frenchmen; notwithstanding our scarcity of 
workmen. Father Chaumonot is to accompany him as far 
as Oiogoen; from there he will go to Sonnontouan [Seneca 
country] to lay afar the foundations of a fine mission; and to 
sow the seeds of a great harvest, which we hope to gather, if 
it please God to preserve peace for us and to send us work- 
men. 


It is difficult to determine how great the harvest was. Until 
the discontinuance in 1673 of the publication in France of the Re- 
lations, the data, although fuller than after that date, were still 
largely selective. They could scarcely have been otherwise, since 
the annual letters or reports, which constituted the Relation, were 
accounts of missions that at one time extended 800 leagues west 
of Quebec® and from Hudson Bay to Louisiana. After 1673 an 
adequate picture of the mission is impossible. 

Indications of mission success were, in the first place, the num- 
ber of converts, as shown in the number of baptisms administered, 
and, secondly, the extent and effectiveness of religious instruction, 
even though baptism did not result. For baptism, except in 
danger of death, was not conferred except when there was the best 
warrant that the neophyte would persevere, in spite of the mul- 
tiple, major difficulties that were all too evident in his pagan sur- 
roundings. But it was not only the difficulties inherent in pagan- 


65 Edmund B. O’Callaghan, ed., Documentary History of the State of 
New York (4 vols., Albany, 1850-51), I, 280ff. 

66 The Iroquois referred to the superior of all the missions of New 
France as Achiendase, a name inherited with the office. 
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ism that made conversion difficult. The Senecas, during the mis- 
sion period, were almost constantly engaged in war. It was really 
a question, not of peace, but of more or fewer wars. 

In addition, the number of baptisms is difficult to determine. 
For the second period of the mission, there is a total blackout of 
such information from the three missionaries, and even during 
the first period their predecessors made no complete record each 
year. In all, omitting one baptism performed by Father Chau- 
monot, there is a grand total of 969 baptisms.®® At first glance, 
the number does not seem impressive for seven priests who, for 
different lengths of time, labored for a total of 23 years. But, ex- 
cept for Raffeix and Garnier, they were there for comparatively 
short periods. Moreover, even the figures scarcely reveal the 
actual number of Christians; many baptized Hurons preceded the 
missionaries, and many of those baptized died soon after baptism. 
Whatever the number, it represented exemplary Christians. A 
“goodly number of fervent Christians” was to be found among 
the Iroquois according to the estimate of Father Dablon, who 
further remarked that by 1679 over 4,000 Iroquois had received 
baptism.”° 

A second criterion for judging the success of the mission is the 
extent to which even the pagans were instructed in the Faith. In 
the Relation for 1679 Father Dablon observed: 

But again it is no inconsiderable fruit of the labors of our 
missionaries to have published the gospel so widely among 
all the five nations [Iroquois] that we can truthfully say that 
it would be difficult, at the present time, to find an Iroquois 
who is not imbued with a sufficient knowledge of our mys- 
teries to be baptized whenever God shall be pleased to touch 
his heart and grant him the desire for it.7! 


69 Reported baptisms for: 


Frémin 97 Chaumonot 1 
Garnier alone 372 LeMoyne 0 
Garnier & Raffeix 212 Morain 0 
Garnier, Raffeix, & Vaillant 0 

Pierron 100 d’Heu 0 
Raffeix alone 98 ses 
Pierron alone 90 1 

969 
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In the light of conditions under which the missionaries labored, 
this achievement is truly astounding. Father Beschefer, who had 
served on the Mohawk mission and therefore knew the ground, 
considered the Iroquois missions the hardest of all, not so much 
because of physical hardships, in which the Algonquian mission 
excelled, but for the unbloody martyrdom which the mission en- 
tailed. Practically at all times the priests lived in peril of their 
lives from hostile pagans, instigated at times by the British, and 
from drunken savages. If there were no actual martyrs, the Sene- 
ca mission, in the opinion of Beschefer, was “most fruitful in 
crosses.”’?? 

Long before there was a Seneca mission, St. John de Brebeuf, 
then laboring among the Hurons, voiced the keynote of Jesuit 
mission strategy: 

The deputies of the whole [Huron] country have gone to 

Sonnontouan [Seneca country] to confirm the peace made last 

year, and it is said that Onondagas, Cayugas, and Mohawks 

wish to become parties to it. But it is not certain; if it were 
true, a noble door would be open to the Gospel. They wanted 
me to go to Sonnontouan, but I did not judge it wise to go 
yet into any other part, until we have better established here 
the foundation of the Gospel law, and until we have drawn 
lines by which the other nations that shall be converted may 
guide themselves. Indeed, I would not go any place where 
we would not be immediately recognized as preachers of 

Jesus Christ.” 

A similar ideal inspired the missionaries among the Senecas. 
Without it they could never have endured. Realization of the 
full harvest was denied them; and, except for the Senecas who 
eventually became Protestant or found haven at a Catholic mis- 
sion elsewhere, their charges lapsed back into paganism late 
in the 18th or early in the 19th century. But if the Jesuits could 
not remain long enough to make wholesale conversions, they at 
least forever changed many native religious and moral ideas. 
Frederick Houghton concludes his excellent study of the Senecas 
with words attributed to John Gilmary Shea: 


But it is a remarkable fact that the Jesuit Missionaries, while 
they did not succeed in making the Five Nations Christian, 
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overthrew the worship of Agreskoue or Tharonhiawagan, 
their old divinity, so completely that his name disappeared 
and even those Iroquois who to this day refuse to accept 
Christianity nevertheless worship Hiio or Hawen-niio, God 
or Lord, Who is no other than the God preached by the 
Jesuits in their almost hopeless struggle in the seventeenth 
century.”4 


74 Frederick Houghton, “The Seneca Nation from 1655 to 1687,” Bulle- 
tin of the Buffalo Society of Natural Sciences, X, 2 (Buffalo, 1910), p. 464. 
A diligent search of Shea, History of the Catholic Missions in the United 
States, did not reveal this passage. But the ideas expressed are clearly in- 
dicated on pp. 25, 265, 267, 276, 279, and 316. The passage could not be 
found in Shea, History of the Catholic Church in the United States. 





THE DOMINICANS IN PUERTO RICO, 
1510-1821 


By Sister M. TrereEsA GERTRUDE WEBSTER, O.P.* 


A weary friar preacher arrived at the convent gate near the 
College of San Bartolomé of the University of Salamanca one 
evening in November 1508. He had come from Rome and bore 
an important message from the master general, Fray Tomas 
de Vio: “Under serious considerations and with the consent of 
the Monarch, fifteen Religious are to be sent to the Island of 
Espafiola as soldiers of exploration, for the foundation of houses, 
and to preach the Word of God there.” 

The letter, of which these words formed part, occasioned a 
steady passage of Dominican friars to the New World. Men were 
to be selected from the Province of Baetica, Spain, a district flour- 
ishing at the time with more than two thousand friars preachers 
trained by eminent theologians. Fray Francisco de Vittoria, com- 
monly called the Father of International Law, Fray Domingo de 
Soto, and Fray Luis de Granada were but a few of the teachers 
and leaders who prepared the missionaries. Most of these were 
recruited from the convents of San Esteban de Salamanca, Santo 
Tomas de Seville, and San Gregorio de Valladolid, under. the lead- 
ership of Fray Domingo de Mendoza. 

Although de Mendoza had the qualities of a successful mission- 
ary, zeal and the spirit of self-sacrifice, his coming to the New 
World seems to have been merely a reconnaissance. The honor of 
founding the first Dominican institution in America falls to Fray 
Pedro de Cérdoba, who established the Convent of Santo Domin- 
go, Espafiola, March 22, 1511.? 

The coming of the Dominicans to Puerto Rico depended upon 


* The author is chairman of the English department, historical archivist, 
and associate professor of English at the Catholic University of Puerto 


Rico. 
1 A. Walz, Compendium Historiae Ordinis Praedicatorum (2d ed. Rome, 
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2 Coleccién de Bulas, Breves y otros Documentos Relativos a la Iglesia 
de América y Filipinas, ed. Francisco Javier Hernaez (Bruselas, 1879), 
pp. 382-384. Coleccién de Documentos Ineditos Relativos al Descubrimiento, 
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the fortunes of the famous Don Juan Ponce de Leén. In 1508 
de Leon reconnoitered the numerous islands of the Lesser Antilles 
and, after scouring the coastline of Puerto Rico for a suitable 
place to make a settlement, cast anchor in San Juan Harbor. 
Here, on the shore which is today called Villa Caparra, his men 
built wooden huts. The Indians of the Arawak tribe (Araguacos) 
were friendly and docile; the surrounding mountains seemed to 
promise gold, and the climate was mild. Despite troublesome 
swarms of mosquitoes, de Leén thought it a good place to settle, 
and with the birth of a son and three daughters to his wife Inez, 
he established the first Christian home in Puerto Rico. Others 
soon followed. Santo Domingo was only a three days’ sail distant. 
Thus the pioneers welcomed the coming of the priests and friars. 

The first friar known to have set foot in the island of Puerto 
Rico, known as Borinquén, was Fray Luis Cancer. He found 
here the Arawak Indians, listened to their melancholy chants 
(Areytos), whose meaning he gradually fathomed, and in the 
course of time, mastered three distinct Indian tongues: Zapoteca, 
Guichta, and Boriquejios, the latter being the language of the 
native Puerto Ricans. He composed doctrinal hymns and thus 
began his evangelization of the Indians. 

In 1532 Fray Luis was sent with some religious companions to 
Tizulutlan, Guatemala, Thence he penetrated farther north into 
Mexico, where he met Fray Domingo Betances and Fray Bar- 
tolomé Las Casas and observed with them how the Spanish Con- 
quistadores abused the Indians, making slaves of them against 
express mandates of the Spanish crown. Seven years later he 
sailed for Spain to represent as an eye witness at the Spanish 
Court the situation of the Indians. On the way his ship, nearing 
Cadiz, was seized by Moorish pirates and Cancer found himself 
shackled as one of the prisoners. Only after payment of a ran- 


3 Doc. Inedit. (Primera Seria), VII, 184ff., 191ff., 203, 217, 221. Pedro 
Menendez de Aviles, La Florida, su Conquista y Colonizacién (Madrid, 
1883), 1, civ-cv. Fray Luis Cancer was born at Barbastro, Spain, probably 
in 1496. He joined the Order of St. Dominic at Salamanca and was sent 
to the New World with one of the earliest groups. He was in Puerto Rico 
1520-1522, in Mexico City in 1546, and 1549 was killed by Indians near 
Tampa, Florida. 

4 Juan A. y Salvador Perea, Glosario Etomolégico Taino-Espanol 
(Mayaguez, P. R., 1941), pp. 35-40. 
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som of fifty ducats was he released.5 He then accompanied Las 
Casas to the emperor’s court at Valladolid. 

In 1548 Fray Luis Cancer returned to America, to be assigned 
to Havana, Cuba, where he organized a mission group for Florida. 
Despite the grueling hardships besetting such expeditions—hun- 
ger, thirst, heat, sickness—he was optimistic and courageous. He 
thought that a friendly approach to the unknown tribes of Indians 
would always work like a charm. At first it did, and when he 
landed on the coast of Florida without weapons and carrying gifts 
to Caciques, he was welcomed and listened to, a fact quite satis- 
factory to the viceroy, Don Antonio de Mendoza, who wanted 
the conquest made as complete as possible. But farther penetra- 
tion into Florida revealed cannibalistic tribes. It is not known 
where or how he was victimized by the savages, but a report of 
1549 to the Council of the Indies, Seville, stated that Fray Luis 
Cancer was one of the first martyrs of the New World.® 

Meanwhile, the first bishop of Puerto Rico, Don Alonso Manso, 
had requested the provincial of the Dominicans, Fray Pedro de 
Cordoba, who had previously established the order in Santo 
Domingo, Venezuela, and the Island of Margarite, to make a 
foundation on the island.*_ The site was a very favorable one, on 
the heights of the islet of San Juan, and there in 1522 the friars 
settled under their first prior, Antonio de Montesinos. 

The new prior was already familiar with the island from a pre- 
vious visit: on his passage to the New World with Fray Pedro 
de Cérdoba in 1509 the sea voyage had weakened his health 
and he had stopped for a few weeks in Puertu Rico, where he 
had learned something about the Arawak Indians and their speech. 
In 1511 he was in Santo Domingo and there, on the fourth Sun- 
day of Advent, in the Church of Santo Domingo he had delivered 
in the presence of the governor and other important Spanish mili- 
tary officers and settlers a moving sermon on the injustices done 
to the Indians. He was in perfect accord with that champion 
of the natives, Fray Bartolomé de las Casas. 


5 Antonio Cuesta Mendoza, Los Dominicos en el Puerto Rico Colonial 
(Mexico, 1946), pp. 58-59. 

6 Doc. Inedit. (Seg. Ser.), V, 249-250. 

7 Mendoza, Dominicos, pp. 52-53. Boletin Histérico de Puerto Rico, ed. 
Cayetano Coll y Toste, (San Juan, P. R., 1918), V, 28. 
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From 1522 to 1525 Fray Antonio de Montesinos remained in 
Puerto Rico, preaching, baptizing, and building the convent and 
church of Santo Tomas de Aquino. In 1526 he accompanied 
Lucas Vazquez de Ayllén on the expedition to the North Ameri- 
can continent which made a settlement at San Miguel de Guadalupe 
in the same year. Although it did not succeed, the settlement long 
antedated another on the same site, Jamestown in 1607. The 
exploration of Ayllén went as far as Hudson River Bay, and thus 
the friar was the first Dominican priest to see these shores of 
America. 

During the next ten years Fray Antonio de Montesinos re- 
turned to Spain several times, traveling with Fray Tomas de Ber- 
langa, O.P., in the ships of Jeronimo Rodriguez, Francisco Lopez, 
and Domingo de Ibarrola. He attended the general chapter of 
the Dominican Order held at Rome in 1530 and, along with 
Berlanga and Cordoba, stressed the necessity of forming a sepa- 
rate province in the New World. Through their efforts the first 
province, the parent of four others, was established in 1530 and 
dedicated to the Holy Cross. In 1542 Montesinos was elected 
provincial of the province, succeeding Berlanga in the office. Some- 
time afterward he went with twenty friars to Venezuela, where, 
although no chronicle of his death has been found, it is probable 
that he was martyred while trying to evangelize the Indians. 

When Padre Antonio de Montesinos and four other friars ar- 
rived on February 3, 1525, from Santo Domingo to establish a 
convent on the islet, then known as Puerto Rico, but today called 
San Juan, they found the site chosen for the great Santo Tomas 
de Aquino Convent to be a rocky, windswept promontory facing 
the sea and commanding at the same time a superb view of the city 
which was to grow beneath it. The enclosure of Dominican 
property ran from the Fort of San Cristobal on the east to what 
became in later times the walls of the fortification of Morro Cas- 
tle. On the north lay the Atlantic Ocean, toward the south the 
city and the harbor. 

The erection of buildings began at once. Within four years the 
royal visitator, Bishop Ramirez de Fuenleal of Santo Domingo, 
wrote that the structures were quite well advanced. The convent 
was the first and alongside of it the church. The present Fort 
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Brooke, headquarters of the United States Army, is the original 
convent building, and the general form of the original convent 
has been retained.® 

During the first half-century, 1525-75, the Dominican friars 
developed their Convent of Santo Tomas de Aquino according to 
the traditional norms of the Order: strength and simplicity. A 
two-story building rose around a quadrangle in which an excellent 
spring provided the convent water supply. A garden blossomed 
around the well. The balcony of the second floor surrounding 
the interior garden could be closed to keep out the strong winds 
blowing incessantly from the ocean. On the first floor were re- 
fectory, kitchen, chapter hall, classrooms, and reception rooms; 
on the second, cells for religious and suites for transient visitors, 
bishops, and provincials. In the opinion of the Bishop of Es- 
pafiola, “The monastery of the Dominicans is a very fine edifice 
and there are more than twenty-five religious in it.’”® 


The erection of churches and monasteries was financed by the 
Spanish government, and plans were drawn up by architects who 
consulted with the religious superiors. 

According to records of payments made and a letter to the em- 
press, June 2, 1532, the church of Santo Tomas de Aquino was 
still a mere foundation at that date. Years later the Dominicans 
had still not finished construction. A letter of the second bishop 
of Puerto Rico, Rodrigo de Bastidas, to the emperor, September 
1, 1543, describes it as incomplete. The slowness of the work 
during the first three decades was due to the fact that at the same 
time the Cathedral of San Juan Bautista was a building not more 
than 500 meters distant. The bishop asserted that the cathedral 
tithes were being diverted in favor of the Dominicans.’!_ Certainly 
the de Leon family and other friends gave alms to the Domini- 
cans for their church. Moreover, as the years passed other fac- 
tors—hurricanes, pestilences, piratical attacks of French and Eng- 


8 Bol. Hist. (1921), VIII, 105. 

9 Guillermo A. Jones, O.S.A., Sinodo Diocesano del Obispado de Puerto 
Rico (San Juan, 1917), pp. 640-645. Mendoza, Dominicos, pp. 190-192. 

10 Walz, Compendium (Rome, 1930), pp. 640-645. Mendoza, Dominicos, 
pp. 234-236. 

11 Bol. Hist., VIII, 160-166. 
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lish—retarded construction.1* Nevertheless, by 1650, when the 
work was finished, the Dominicans had a monastery, novitiate, 
house of general studies, and church under the patronage of St. 
Thomas Aquinas, belonging to the Province of Holy Cross in 
Puerto Rico, and administered by Fray Jorge de Cambero, prior 
of the convent and provincial. 

A brilliant and dynamic leader, de Cambero was a native Puerto 
Rican, who had joined the order in Santo Domingo. By 1644 he 
had obtained his master’s degree and had taught in the university 
for six or seven years. He was sent as a delegate to the general 
chapter of the order held at Rome in 1650 and represented the 
situation in Puerto Rico so accurately and persuasively that he 
gained many privileges for the Convent of Santo Tomas de 
Aquino.’* It was recognized as a school of general studies with 
faculties to grant the highest degree, master of theology, as well 
as degrees which permitted friars to act as lectors and presentados. 
The prior himself was granted the degree of master. The novitiate 
of Santo Tomas de Aquino was confirmed and approved, and 
aspirants to the order were to receive the habit and to make their 
professions in the presence of the prior. Finally, degrees were 
granted to many friars of the province who later were to gain fame 
as provincials, bishops, and priors in other provinces of the New 
World. During the provincialship of Fray Jorge de Cambero, 
Santo Tomas was empowered to confer all the degrees which other 
universities in the New World and in Europe granted. It had 
the facilities: learned professors and a well-stocked library. Asa 
result many students, both secular and religious, in subsequent 
years became leaders in public life. 

The monastery in the 17th century was the residence for a com- 
munity of twenty-five religious. By 1650 there were separate 
novitiate buildings and quarters for judicial trials by Church and 
State. All these buildings were later occupied by Spanish gov- 
ernment offices, and after 1898 the United States Army head- 


12 Luis A. Salivia, Historia de los Temporales de Puerto Rico 1508-1949 
(San Juan, 1950), p. 44. The hurricane known as San Nicomedes, Septem- 
ber 15, 1626, did damage to the church. The prior, Fray Alonso Calderon, 
wrote that in the major chapel a part of the crossbeam broke and the bell 


tower fell. 
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quarters took over the entire site. Nevertheless, the present build- 
ing, Fort Brooke, still bears traces of its original character as a 
monastery. 
The development of Santo Tomas had not been without its diffi- 
culties. In 1543 Bishop de Bastidas remarked: 
There is in this city a monastery of Dominicans of sufficient 
grandeur for a town of 1,000 inhabitants. They built it dur- 
ing the years of prosperity on the island. Young men and 
islanders who rather trouble than help us are used to sustain 
it. They have cattle, small farms, negroes and Indians and 
now they want a sugar mill moved by horses. They ask alms 
to finish the church. It would be better that they sell the 
granaries and they should be obliged to live in poverty and 
observance." 


Obviously Bishop de Bastidas was not altogether friendly toward 
the Dominicans, and this for several reasons. They were very 
often the beneficiaries of adventurers whose wealth could be ap- 
plied to the building of their new church and monastery buildings. 
They were particularly successful with their farms, fisheries, and 
other enterprises, owing to the intelligent supervision of their 
lay-brothers. The tithes so necessary for building the cathedral, 
the bishop’s special interest, were often in default. He demanded, 
therefore, that the Dominicans preach in his cathedral without 
recompense and surrender other sources of income more fitting 
for the cathedral than for friars living on the heights of the city 
and enjoying such a splendid view of the Atlantic. 

By 1559, when the mortal remains of Ponce de Leon, later re- 
moved to the cathedral, were brought from Havana and interred 
beneath the floor adjoining the sanctuary of Santo Tomas, the 
church was sufficiently completed to afford fitting burial for the 
great discoverer and conqueror. It was of Gothic design. The 
major chapel, constructed partly through the generous donations 
of Don Garcia Troche and his son, Don Juan Troche y Ponce de 
Leon, followed the cross plan: two primary lateral chapels and a 
vestibule. Until the second third of the 17th century the part 
which is now the nave remained unfinished. Here, from the 
point where the late Gothic vaults join the presbytery and form a 
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simple cruciform or star vault to the first two lateral chapels, the 
newer Italian Renaissance vaulting can be seen. Some indecision 
in the vaulting of the newer or later side chapels is also apparent. 
Finally, the huge arch supporting a choir-loft in the rear points to 
the fact that the whole structure was in gradual process of de- 
velopment. 

An enlargement of the church took place between 1635 and 1641 
when Don Ifigo de la Mora Sarmiento was governor of the 
Island. He intended to be buried there but died in Porto Bello, 
Panama. Another governor, however, Augustin de Silva Fig- 
ueroa, was buried in 1641 in the Chapel of the Rosary, a singularly 
beautiful structure built through the generous benefactions of 
Juan de Guilarte de Salazar and his sister-in-law, Dona Luisa 
de Vargas, as a result of widespread devotion to the Queen of the 
Holy Rosary, after the battle of Lepanto, October 7, 1571.5 

Near the Rosary chapel was the Hall of Justice and the chamber 
of archives. About two hundred years after this part was built 
it was used as a studio by the renowned Puerto Rican artist, Don 
José Campeche (1752-1809). 

In general, the construction of the church is similar to that of 
the churches of Segovia and Salamanca, built by Don Rodrigo 
Gil de Fontanas, in a style known as Isabelita Gothic. The ma- 
terials employed were irregular, mixed rubble covered with cement, 
a solid construction withstanding many a hurricane battering its 
three-feet-thick walls. Externally the church has remained rela- 
tively simple. Only those architectural features which made for 
strength were retained. In later years, indeed, Arab cuniforms 
and corbles were added, but in the years when the Dominicans 
were there, simplicity was the norm. Fray Vicente de Guzman 
and Fray Jacinto Martin were two notable friar preachers of the 
17th and 18th centuries, respectively, who knew the church when 
it was in the glorious traditional style of the order. 

15 [bid. (1914), I, 88. The chapel of the Queen of the Holy Rosary 
was constructed on a quadrangle plan with a cupola and arches in the roof 
cut into four vertical planes, then vaulted, and sustained by four columns. 
A small apse of three sides with fan vaulting completes the chapel. There 
were frescoes on the walls representing scenes from the battle of Lepanto, 
besides three heraldics on the walls, those of Pope Pius V on the evangel 
side, Royal Arms of Spain in the center, and those of the Captain General 


of Puerto Rico. Enrique T. Blanco, El Monasterio de Santo Tomas de 
Aquino, Puerto Rico Ilustrado No. 1385 (San Juan, 1936), pp. 25-30. 
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Soon after the Convent of Santo Tomas de Aquino was estab- 
lished an extraordinary event took place. One midnight in the 
year 1525 the friars were awakened by ethereal singing. Hurry- 
ing to the church choir, they were amazed to see a group of young 
men of angelic appearence, chanting matins, and in the midst of 
them, seated on a throne, was Our Lady holding the Divine Child 
on her knees. Twenty-five friars witnessed the apparition. Shortly 
thereafter a picture of Our Lady of Belén (Bethlehem) was found 
on the curb-stones of a well within the cloister garden. In 1664 
the master general of the Dominicans, Juan Bautista Marinis, in 
ordering that a provincial chapter be held in the convent of Santo 
Tomas expressly to honor Our Lady of Belén, remarked: “In 
Puerto Rico they guard in their convent the inestimable treasure 
of the image of the glorious Virgin Mary, the first apparition seen 
in the Indies. The angels in that convent sang matins while the 
fathers hastened to join in the choir.”?® 

The portrait still remains in its special chapel in the church of 
Santo Tomas, mounted above a carved cedar and olive wood altar. 
The painting, since restored, is on fine canvas. The face is vener- 
able, surrounded by loose hair and rays of light encircling the 
head ; the eyes are lowered; the skin is softly white, tinted with 
olive. The head is inclined toward the Infant, wrapped in swad- 
dling clothes, reclining on the arm of His mother, and gazing at 
her lovingly. The Virgin’s left breast is exposed, with some drops 
of milk about to fall into the parted lips of the Holy Child. She 
wears a tunic, the interior of which is blue; a crimson mantle 
covers her shoulders. In the background are obscure groves of 
trees and the contour of mountains. 

Among the votive offerings in the chapel today is a small paint- 
ing by the tertiary Dominican artist, Don José Campeche,!* 
illustrating the rescue from drowning of Don Ramon Power in the 
frigate “La Esperanza,” which, through invocation of Our Lady 


16 Thomas Mamachi, Annale Ordinis Praedicatorum (Rome, 1756), 
Archivo General de los Dominicos, Codigo X, 1140. 

17 The work of José Campeche, 1752-1809, is well known. Influenced 
by Luis Paredes, once painter to the royal household, and exiled to Puerto 
Rico, Campeche worked with metal and painted on wood. There are sev- 
eral examples of his work in the Church of San José, San Juan, in the 
nearby convent of the Sisters of St. Dominic, in St. Ann’s Church, and at 
the University of Puerto Rico. 
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of Belén, was saved from foundering in a storm off the coast of 
Cantabria in 1789. 

The first Dominican bishop in Puerto Rico was the seventh 
occupant of the see of San Juan Bautista, Fray Martin 
Vazquez de Arce, president of the Royal Council of Castile, and 
reputed to have had Inca blood from his mother. Early in youth 
he was sent to Spain to be educated at the College of Santo 
Tomas de Seville. Just when he joined the Order of St. Dominic 
is not known, but on July 3, 1594, he received his master’s degree 
and in the same year was elected prior of the convent of friars at 
Alcala de los Gazules. Sometime later he represented the province 
of Peru as definitor in one of the chapters of the order held at 
Madrid, thereafter became rector of the college and convent of 
Santo Tomas de Seville, and in 1597 was appointed Bishop of 
Puerto Rico. Pope Clement VIII, on August 15, 1599 sent the 
bulls, and he was consecrated soon afterwards. 

The new bishop started his long and perilous journey to the 
New World in 1601, becoming acquainted on the way with Don 
Sancho Ochoa de Castro, the governor appointed for Puerto 
Rico, at first an apparent friend but later a persistent antagonist.!® 
Since there was a well-established convent of Dominican friars in 
the Island of Margarite, an annex of Puerto Rico, Bishop Vazquez 
made there his first sojourn. On October 2, 1602, he wrote to 
inform Charles V that he had arrived in his episcopal see, and on 
September 5, 1603, he made his formal entrance into Puerto Rico. 

After the English invasion under Cumberland in 1598, Puerto 
Rico was in a sorry state. Many colonists had left the island. 
Misery stalked the streets of San Juan. The previous bishop, 
Antonio de Calderon, who had personally encouraged the de- 
fenders of the city against the attacks of Sir Francis Drake and 
other pirates, had been transferred to the see of Panama in 1597. 
Thus after six years of confusion, the Dominican bishop took up 
the reins of government. In his first letter to His Majesty he ob- 
served that there were Indians in the island who were absolutely 
ignorant of religion. He considered it of utmost importance that 


18 Vicente Murga, Estudios Histéricos, Boletin (Ponce, 1940), p. 204. 
800 ducats were sent to Bishop Martin Vazquez de Arce to make the voy- 
age to the New World, January 31, 1601, by the Royal Council of the Indies. 
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they be brought from their mountain homes into the towns, where 
they could be given regular religious instructions at the churches. 
He also complained of the abuses and bad examples of the Span- 
iards, especially with regard to the pearl fisheries and noted that 
the Indians were compelled to work without pay, at hazard to their 
lives. Finally, he wrote that the native population was fast dis- 
appearing and that remedies had to be found to stop this degenera- 
tion of a noble race, intended by Almighty God for His eternal 
kingdom.!® 

Bishop Martin Vazquez de Arce began the ten years of his 
episcopacy by making a formal visitation of the whole island. On 
October 30, 1607, he reported to the emperor: 


I went to visit my diocese which for many years had not been 
visited. I entered the Valley of Coamo, which is to the south- 
east, and continued on to San German, 120 miles from the city 
[San Juan de Puerto Rico] and returned by way of Arecibo 
which is another 120 miles distant. All the roads and pas- 
sageways are very rugged. The verdure covered mountains 
are almost impossible to cross on account of cacti, jungle en- 
tanglements, sharp rocks, streams and rivers. The plains 
of this country are very good and abundant. They are suit- 
able for grazing cattle. There could be 100,000 head of cat- 
tle grazed but there are scarcely 1,000. In the country of 
San German and in the Valley of Coamo and on the banks of 
the Arecibo, I saw more than 4,000 head of cattle grazed.”° 


The letter goes on to give other details of the economic conditions 
of the large diocese. Many Negro fugitives were working in the 
sugar mills. Others were employed in growing ginger. Negroes 
were sold at “two maravedis castellanos.” But the most wretched 
people were the so called “criadores,” cattle-tenders. They found 
neither bread nor meat in the markets. In conclusion the bishop 
begged alms for these starving people. 

By royal charter of 1598 the emperor had granted certain privi- 
leges, especially in the employment of more slaves to grow ginger 
and to work in the sugar mills, and the Council of the Indies, in 
addition to lending money, had issued a license to bring 200 Negro 
slaves to the island. The bishop now pointed out what abuses 


19 Jbid., p. 270. 
20 Jones, Sinodo Diocesano, pp. 22-24. Murga, Estudios, p. 267. 
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had arisen from these licenses and privileges. Moreover, in 1600 
the Council of the Indies had made an agreement with the owners 
of estates that taxes for twelve years, at the rate of two-and-one- 
half per cent on the grain crops, would be levied to help defray 
the losses sustained by the Spanish crown from the English pirati- 
cal invasions. Usury, from other sources, was another challenge 
to the bishop. 

But the chief obstacle to reform was Governor Sancho Achoa 
de Castro, the son of a Biscayan hidalgo, and the captain of armed 
ships, who had crossed the Atlantic in the same vessel with the 
bishop and had taken office on February 4, 1602, as Military 
Governor, Captain General and Major of Puerto Rico. While 
he did benefit the island by building an aqueduct, from the Baya- 
mon river to the capital, and numerous administrative buildings, 
the new governor was addicted to such unsavory commercial trans- 
actions as buying merchandise brought to the harbor by pirates 
and selling it at exorbitant rates, and his scandalous personal 
life became notorious. 

At first the bishop respected him: “The island enjoys peace and 
quiet. The governor is careful and diligent and as far as I can 
see, is doing well.”?! But two years later he wrote quite differ- 
ently: the governor had failed to deliver to him certain docu- 
ments which pertained to the public welfare. He went on to de- 
scribe the bad condition of the ships, the sale of goods, and the 
personal misconduct of the governor. He cited instances of un- 
fulfilled promises to marry the niece of the auditor of Santo 
Domingo, Dofia Gutierrez Pantoja, and dishonest negotiations 
with a thief, Martin de Cerratta.?? 

Another witness, Don Ifigo de Otafia, wrote to the king in a 
similar manner. In the matter of monopolies, farms belonging to 
the crown, and money intended for the use of good government, 
Ochoa de Castro had deceived His Majesty. In order to hide his 
actions he had bribed certain officials, notably the auditor, Mexia 
de Villalobos. Worst of all he had erected a gallows in the pub- 
lic square and without proper public hearings, had condemned 


21 Murga, Estudios, 408. 
22 Ibid., 408-409. 
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some of his opponents to death.2* The city council and the in- 
habitants also corroborated the statements of the bishop, drawing 
up a summary of abuses entitled, ‘Memorandum of the things 
which took place in the service of His Majesty in Puerto Rico and 
for the aid of those governors who are ignorant of them.’** Six 
of the eighteen statements in this document pertain to the Church 
in Puerto Rico. The conclusion of the conflict between the bishop 
and the governor resulted in justification of the former and of the 
people he represented and the condemnation and shame of the 
latter, who finally was conducted to Santo Domingo as a prisoner 
of the Royal Indies Audience. 

Another accomplishment of Bishop Martin Vazquez de Arce 
was establishment of the principle of liberty of marriage. The 
majority of Spaniards who arrived in America in the 15th, 16th, 
and 17th centuries, aside from the clergy, came for military con- 
siderations; very few sought the development of agriculture and 
of commerce. Eventually some members of the military retired 
and dedicated themselves to the more leisurely life of the family. 

Catholic teaching upholding liberty to contract marriage was 
sustained by instructions of the Catholic Sovereign to the Gov- 
ernors of the Indies, dated March 29, 1503. It was further em- 
phasized and reinforced by royal documents of February 5, 1515, 
and October 22, 1556, which were incorporated in the laws of the 
Council of the Indies.2> Liberty of matrimony was to extend 
also to the free Indians employed in domestic service: “Indian 
Naborias may not be impeded from voluntarily marrying whom 
they wish even though the Naborias are in some neighbor’s serv- 
ice.” But regulations did prohibit certain public office holders 
from marrying women living in their districts, and such restric- 
tions aroused theological dispute over the interpretation of the 
royal decrees and laws of February 1, 1575, and of February 26, 
1582. 

Following his thorough investigation of the diocese, Bishop 
Vazquez wrote to the king to describe matrimonial conditions: by 
his firm and prompt action matrimonial alliances were contracted 


23 [bid., 409. 

24 Thid., 410-411. 

25 Doc. Inedit. (Seg. Ser.), XX, 147. Royal Cédula of Feb. 5, 1515, and 
of Oct. 22, 1556, were incorporated into the laws of the Council of the Indies. 
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conformable to law and honor.2® The women of Borinquén were 
famed among all the people of the West Indies not only for their 
beauty, but also for their industry and their virtue. Responsi- 
bility in part for their reputation and for the fact that serious moral 
and social problems did not take root in the island lay with this 
bishop who upheld the sanctity of marriage as a sacrament and 
the integrity of the Christian family. 

Bishop Vazquez de Arce served only ten years in Puerto Rico. 
Although he was but fifty-one, his hair had turned gray and he 
looked like sixty. A stern disciplinarian, he was yet stricter with 
himself; intimate friends said that he lived in the episcopal resi- 
dence attached to the cathedral like a friar in his convent. He 
loved books and learning. Whenever he had the opportunity, 
he returned to the beloved Convent of Santo Tomas de Aquino on 
the heights of San Juan. There he would spend hours in the 
library, the chapel of the Blessed Sacrament, and in the garden. 

His long illness terminated in a holy death, January 13, 1609. 
His worldly goods were distributed to the poor and 20,000 ducats 
were left to the Church. He was buried on the epistle side of 
the cathedral. 

The next bishop of San Juan, from 1612 to 1615, Fray Fran- 
cisco de Cabrera, was also a Dominican. Born in Cordoba, Spain, 
in 1553, he had been a student at the Convent of Santo Tomas de 
Seville, before making his profession as a member of the order in 
1574. After studying arts and theology in the Convent of Granada 
he was graduated as a master of theology. Subsequently prior 
of the convents of Osuna and Cordoba, he was elected Bishop of 
Puerto Rico by Pope Paul V, in 1611. The next year he arrived 
in the New World. 

The condition of his see and of the cathedral was promising. With 
funds left by his predecessor and resulting from the auction of a 
farm, the new bishop enlarged the cathedral, adding an arch and 
two pillars, a belfry, and a set of bells. The city of San Juan itself 
consisted of two hundred houses constructed of stone or rubble 


26 Murga, Estudios, p. 346. Many distinguished Puerto Ricans in later 
years traced their ancestry to such conditions. The historian, Canon Torres 
Vargas, was a son of Captain Don Garcia de Torres and a native Puerto 
Rican mother. Juan de Amezquita y Quixana married the daughter of 
the captain of infantry, Don Martin Pérez de Archetequi. 
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and wood in addition to the humble huts (bohios) of the Indians 
and the Negroes. The site of the city was a rocky promontory with 
San Juan Bay on one side and the Atlantic Ocean on the other. 
The city walls were under construction and the San Felipe II 
Fort was becoming an impregnable bulwark against enemies. 


Bishop Cabrera also met official opposition. This time the conflict 
was raised by Governor Gabriel de Roxas Paramo over matters of 
commercial rates. A citizen named Andrés Montafiez, involved 
in the proceedings, sought sanctuary in the cathedral, whence he 
was forcibly removed by six soldiers and killed.27 The bishop 
thereupon excommunicated the governor, and a civil suit ensued. 
When the case was tried by the civil court, May 2, 1613, in the 
chambers for civil trials connected with the Convent of Santo 
Tomas, the council judged that the governor was at fault. In 
vain were solicitous interviews held with the governor by mem- 
bers of the clergy. He remained obdurate to the close of his 
life. 

Bishop Cabrera himself was soon transferred to the Diocese of 
Trujillo, Peru, as archbishop. Although his years in Puerto Rico 
were few, he yet did much to consolidate the work of his prede- 
cessors. 

The third Dominican bishop and the 17th ordinary of Puerto 
Rico was Fray Francisco Naranjo, appointed by Pope Innocent X 
on September 3, 1652. From Mexico, where he was stationed, 
the new bishop wrote to the cathedral chapter and authorized 
Canon Torres Vargas to take possession in his name until such 
time as he arrived. The time never came. On October 18, 1655, 
Bishop Naranjo died in Mexico, and the news of his death reached 
Puerto Rico, March 31, 1656. 

Soon after beginning the convent in San Juan the Dominicans 
founded another in San German, a town thirty-three miles dis- 
tant. If one recalls those perilous times, with French and English 
pirates preying upon the Spanish treasure ships on their return 
voyages, the reasons for these two ports become evident. The 
viceroy and merchant travelers planned to break the water-routes 
by coming from the Port of Higuey, Santo Domingo, through the 


27 Bol. Hist. (1918), V, 84-90. 
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Canal de la Mona, west of Puerto Rico. Consequently the house 
erected at San German by the Dominicans served as a hospice 
where friars made brief stays on their way to or from missions in 
South America, Panama, Mexico, and the Philippines. Another 
reason for the Dominican foundation at San German was the hope 
of increasing the number of friars in the Province of Santa Cruz 
and thus assuring its permanence. The transient nature of the 
population and the fact that San German became a target of the 
pirates impeded such development, and as a result the Dominican 
foundation there was never able to pass beyond the status of 
vicariate.?® 

The vicariate convent was established in San German on Sep- 
tember 18, 1532, by a royal grant of 500 ducats from Segovia.?® 
The friars came from Santo Tomas de Aquino, San Juan, and ad- 
ministered the sacraments to the Spanish settlers and evangelized 
the Indians. This territory, like a triangle, extending from the 
Caribbean Sea and the Atlantic Ocean to Camuy on the north 
and to Jacguas on the south, was officially under the jurisdiction 
of Don Juan Ceron. The little village of Sotomayor, the original 
San German built around the Cacique Agueibana, served as ideal 
headquarters for gold mining in the surrounding mountains, and 
the five harbors known today as the Bay of Guanica, Bay of 
Boqueron, and Puerto Real, augured well for the future. The 
friars’ spiritual care of the settlements at Guayanilla, Yauco, and 
Hormigueros gave similar promise. 

Yet in 1538 French pirates raided the town, burning and steal- 
ing whatever they could: the church bells, barrels of flour, vege- 
tables and fruits, and ammunition. The Spaniards, however, re- 
trieved the losses and compelled the pirates to restore the bells and 
other objects pertaining to the church and convent. Fifteen French 
pirates were killed and three made prisoners. Thereafter, San 
German was left in peace. 

In 1544 the convent, with two or three members, was still de- 
pendent upon Santo Tomas de Aquino. To be sure, the hospice 
often received guests for weeks at a time, since it was a convenient 
stopping place, especially for friars going to or coming from 


28 Mendoza, Dominicos, p. 180. 
29 Tbid., p. 286. 
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Margarita, an island off the coast of Venezuela 530 miles distant 
and famous for its pearl fisheries. Yet from 1544 to 1606 a gradu- 
ally decreasing population and a scattered flock caused San Ger- 
man to fall into temporary ruin. 


In November 1606 Fray Antonio Mejia, prior of Santo Tomas, 
went to San German to consider a petition of the settlers for re- 
establishment of the convent. As a result the Spanish Govern- 
ment pledged two thousand reales of silver and three hundred 
head of cattle for the support of the friars, and a license was 
granted by Bishop Martin Vazquez de Arce, December 17, 1606. 
Fray Diego de Rueda took possession as prior of the San German 
establishment on the site of the old house of Juan [.dpez de 
Abiseda. For forty-years the reestablished Convent of Porta Coeli 
flourished as a hospice. Although never more than four or five 
friars lived there, transients were frequent. In 1688 the Spanish 
Government granted another five hundred pesos to help build the 
church, dedicated to the Queen of Heaven under the title of 
Porta Coeli. Restored by the insular government of Puerto Rico 
as an historical monument and museum in 1953, the church, of 
simple brick and cement construction, surmounted by a small 
bell-tower, and with a facade and flight of steps of about equal 
proportion, has somewhat the appearance of an Aztec temple. 

Among the annexes or districts dependent upon San German 
was Hormigueros, a parish founded in 1646 as the result of a 
remarkable event. A farmer in the neighborhood, attacked by a 
bull, invoked the aid of Our Lady of Montserrate to save him 
from almost certain death. She appeared to him between the 
horns of the bull, saved him, and requested that a chapel be built 
on the spot.2® In 1792 a small church existed there dependent 
upon the friars of San German. The present impressive church, 
built in 1874 on the crest of a hill and dedicated to Our Lady of 
Montserrate, is today the principal goal of pilgrimage for the 
faithful of Puerto Rico. 

In Yauco there was a small chapel dedicated to the Queen of 
the Holy Rosary, established in 1756 as a separate parish. In 
1904 Dominicans of the Province of the Holy Rosary, Holland, 


30 Bol. Hist. (1915), II, 303. 
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assumed charge of the large district of Yauco and rebuilt the 
church. 

Other parishes extant today began with small churches or chap- 
els built by the early Dominicans. Cabo Rojo had its chapel of 
San José before the present church of San Miguel was founded 
in 1771; Guanica its chapel dedicated to Saint Anthony, Abbot; 
and Guayanilla its Chapel of Nuestra Sefiora de Los Remedios. 

The Province of Santa Cruz was destined to suffer spoliation 
of its convents and final extinction on February 12, 1821. When 
the Dominican fathers of the Holland province came to Puerto 
Rico in 1904, they found traditions of the order, but very little 
more. Their first parish was Yauco in the San German district. 
A few years later they received the parish of Holy Cross, Baya- 
mon, a suburb of San Juan. But the historic Church of Santo 
Tomas de Aquino passed successively through the administrative 
control of the Jesuits to the Congregation of St. Vincent de Paul, 
to become the present church of San José. 

Various political disturbances in the 18th century tended to 
disrupt the flourishing Santa Cruz Province. The transfer of 
Haiti and Santo Domingo to France in 1795, the persecutions of 
the Church from 1789 to the Napoleonic Era in Spain and in her 
colonies, the independence of Colombia and of other South Ameri- 
can republics formerly governed by Spain, all had repercussions in 
Puerto Rico. Of the six convents of the province, only two, 
Puerto Rico and Cuba, remained under the patronage of the 
Spanish crown by the end of the 18th century. 

For thirty years, 1790-1820, the Dominicans in Puerto Rico 
were gradually forced into a minor role. The episcopal archives 
of San Juan simply record licenses of confessors, acts of the cathe- 
dral chapters, and other routine matters. Finally, when Spain de- 
creed suppression of all religious orders in the colonies as well as 
in the mother country, the religious were dispersed and the chairs 
of the professors were abandoned. The last provincial and rector 
of Santo Tomas, Fray José Raveld, had the sad task of bidding 
farewell to the students.*4_ Thereupon the property and admin- 


31 Mendoza, Dominicos, pp. 261-262. Fray José Ravelé had taught in 
the Dominican University of Caracas, Venezuela, and had been rector of 
the University of Havana, Cuba. 
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istration of Santo Tomas and other benefices such as that of Porta 
Coeli passed to the power of the civil governor. Although the 
law of exclaustration did not apply in Puerto Rico to religious 
over sixty, Ravelé himself passed his last days in penury and ob- 
scurity, to die in a small cell on the ground floor of the forlorn 
convent. Thereafter no Dominican occupied Santo Tomas or 
said Mass in the old church. The Spanish Government used the 
monastery for courtrooms and other offices. 

In the early 16th century, through the efforts of three friars, 
Pedro Cordoba, Tomas Berlanga, and Antonio Montesinos, the 
Province of Santa Cruz was recognized by the Order of St. 
Dominic. By 1532 it had developed so well, that the Province of 
Santiago of Mexico was formed; eight years later the Province of 
San Juan Bautista, Peru; and in 1551 the Province of San An- 
tonio, New Granada. In the latter year the Province of San 
Vicente in Chiapas gained independence.** Thus it was that the 
Santa Cruz Province became the cross-roads of Dominican mis- 
sionary activity in the New World. 


32 Fernando de Contreras, [deales Dominicanos (Almagro, 1924), p. 233. 
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